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The thief, the Serbian link and the 
financing of Britain’s 

Tories in ‘sleaze’ 
row over 
£500,000 gifts 


> 


DONALD MACINTYRE 
COUN BROWN 
and CHRIS BLACKHURST 

The Tbry party came under 
concerted pressure last night to 
reveal the sources of its fund- 
ing after it was embroiled in a 
fresh “sleaze” row over dona- 
tions totalling £500,000. 

Brian Mawhinney, the party 
chairman, ordered an immedi- 
ate investigation into allegations 
that Serbian businessmen 
linked to the Bosnian Serb 
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leader, Radovan Karadzic, 
the Tories more than £100,1 

Dr Mawhinney announced 
that he would be speaking “per- 
sonally" to John Kennedy, a 
prospective Tbry parliamentary 
candidate, who had links to the 
Bosnian Serb leadership and is 
reported to have introduced a 
prominent Serb businessman to 
Jeremy Hanley, the then party 
chairman, in December 1994. 

The mow came as senior 
Tories also sought to defend the 
party from charges that it had 
refused to pay back £365,000 of 
stolen money paid to it by the 
fugitive businessman Asil 
Nadir. A report by the accoun- 
tants Touche Ross, leaked to the 
Independent on Sunday, saying 
that most of the £400,000 do- 


nation by Mr Nadir had been 
fraudulently acquired, was said 
to have been given to Conser- 
vative Central Office three 
years ago. 

The Central Office investi- 
gation is into a report in yes- 
terday's Sunday Tones about two 
donations, one in 1992 by a 
. British based “Yugoslav" en- 
trepreneur, and one two years 
later by the businessman who 
reportedly met Mr Hanley in a 
London restaurant. 

Lawyers acting for a busi- 
nessman of “Yugoslav birth” last 
night did not deny a donation 
to lory funds by their client but 
adamantly denied he had any 
links with the Mr Karadzic, 
who is wanted on war crimes 
charges, or anyone in the Bosn- 
ian Serb leadership. 

Prominent libel lawyers, Pe- 
ter Carter Ruck, said in a state- 
ment: “Our client is a British 
dlrzen of Yugoslav birth and has 
been resident in the UK for oyer 
a decade. Our client has been 
a dfr^orof a number of British 
limited companies m London 
. who have substantial assets in 
this country. 

“Our ditmt is outraged by any 
suggestion that he is linked in 
aqyway to Radovan Karadzic 
or the Bosnian Serbs." 

Robin Cook, Labour’s for- 
eign affairs spokesman, said 
that if true the allegations 
amounted to “the worst scandal 
- that we have seen in this Par- 
liament". 

Meanwhile, senior Tbry 
sources insisted that it still had 
not been proved that the do- 
nation made by Mr Nadir bad 
been of stolen funds. The report 
drawn up by Christopher Mor- 
ris, senior partner at Tbuche 
Ross, administrators of Mr 
Nadir's failed company Polly 
Peck, gave evidence apparent- 
ly establishing that the £365,000 
came from money defrauded try 
the company. The report 
added: “The evidence we have 



Most wanted 
man that no one 
will arrest 


obtained to date shows that a 
large proportion of lhe£400,0Q0 
donations made to the Con- 
servative Parly formed part of 
Mr Nadir’s fraud and/or breach 
of fiduciary duty and/or breach 
of trust and/or misfeasance as 
a director." 

The Independent on Sunday 
said that the report accompa- 
nied a request for the money 
hack which was refused even 
though a month earlier Sir Nor- 
man Fowler, then the party 
chairman, had told the Com- 
mons that if Tbuche Ross pro- 
vided proof that the money 
was stolen it would be returned. 

A senior party source point- 
ed out last night that the Con- 


servative Party was not alone as 


had received donations. 

It has become dear that Tory 
donors are hiding their support 
for tlx: party by making non-re- 
turnable interest free “loans” in- 
stead of giving straight cash 
payments. Central Office 
sources have confirmed that 
corporate donors are now be- 
ing canvassed to make loans if 
they feel worried about being 
publicly revealed as Tbry back- 
ers. While a cash payment 
should be declared as a politi- 
cal donation in company ac- 
counts, a loan can be kept 
secret. A City accountant said 


it was easy for a company to 
hide a loan in the “creditors” 
section of its accounts. In the fu- 
ture, when it was not repaid, it 
would be written off as a bad 
debt. 

The party has received at least 
£10m over the past 12 months, 
party insiders confirmed last 
night. Thai has enabled Mr 
Mawhinney to wipe out the 
overdraft which he announced 
in March stood at £2_5m. The 
party is believed to have about 
a £lm surplus. 

Labour leaders said last night 
they would legislate to force the 
Tbry party to reveal the identi- 
ties of large donors. Frank 
Dobson said: “We suspect that 


a large amount of this money is 
coming from Hong Kong busi- 
nessmen. There have also been 
stories that it may hare come 
from China. The public have a 
right to know.” 

Tory sources said last night 
that the bulk of the donations 
were in £10.000 or £15,0U0 
cheques from individual busi- 
nessmen. “The sLoiy speaks for 
itself. They don't want to see a 
Labour Government," said one. 

The CBI President Sir Col- 
in Marshall yesterday unex- 
pectedly fuelled the row by 
declaring it was not “appropri- 
ate” for companies to make do- 
nations to party funds. 

Leading article, page 13 


Novel mystery: After a year in the basement, has a bookseller find two lost works? 

Miles away from the real Bronte 


r> 



PAUL FIELD 

As brand names go it has hard 
to beat Bronte. Like Sony, 
JJcinz and BMW, it is short, in- 
stantly recognisable and known 
the world over. And this week- 
end we have had another ex- 
ample of just how powerful 
brand names are these days. 

First, find a little known Vic- 
torian novel, written by_ a 
doughty, independent feminist, 
preferably covered in dust on 
some shelves in the darkest re- 
cesses of an antiquarian book 
stare. Second, claim that textual 
anaJvsis by computer shows the 
style to be that of Charlotte 
Bronte. Third, watch obscure, 
little-read novel transformed 
into best-seller by virtue of au- 
thorship. Founh, start leafing 
through the nearest phone book 
for the number which most re- 
sembles the sum you hope to 
earn from the discovery. 

In the media age, when 
books go on to become audio 
cassettes, television serials and 
films, discovering a lost mas- 
terpiece -or a lost mistiesspiece 
- in vour attic is like striking oil 
in vour back garden. 

Except that lan Kmgdoesn t 
reaUv look as if he is interest- 
ed in money. From what can sec 
of his face, he looks ratner 
pale. That is because the heav- 
ily bearded, antiquarian book- 
scDsr from Edinburgh has just 
cn“Jfeed from a year in tnc 
basement of his shop engaged 
in a the literary cquhftlent of on 
undercover mission, secretly 
piecing together dues to prove 
that Charlotte Bronte was 



Charlotte Bronte.. 


indeed the author of two vol- 
umes he had found. 

Mr King stumbled over Sad 
Tunes, a tract about the Lud- 
dites, in a bagful of books 
brought to his shop by a cus- 
tomer. Miss Miles, a novel deal- 
ing with hard times in the 
Yorkshire woollen industry be- 
fore the Reform Act of 1832, at- 
tributed to the doughty Marty 
ThyJor, was discovered in the 
National Library ofSco^md 
where it was deposited in isw. 

If his findings are accepted, 
ii will be a publishings*^^, 
worth perhaps millions of 
pounds, to literary age fits, pub- 
lishers and, quite possibly, Mr 
King himself. 


...and not Charlotte Bronte 


Sadly, for Bronte lovers 
everywhere, it. might be too 
soon to start celebrating. Schol- 
ars who have read Miss Miles 
say attributing it to the author 
of Jane Eyre would be a grave 
disservice. The novel could not 
possibly be her work. Yes, there 
are references to disagreeables 
and porridges, nuances char- 
acteristic or Bronte in Shirley. 
Yes, it might be the. feminist 
novel Bronte yearned but was 
unable to write. 

Blit no, the style is not hers. ' 
It lacks the emotional power of 
her four known novek. And the 
sceptics point out that one docs 
not have to descend into the 
vaults of the Scottish Library to 


discover Mss Miles. It was last 
reprinted by Oxford Universi- 
ty Press in 1990 and is well 
known to Bronte scholars. Lyn- 
dall Gordon, whose biography 
of Bronte^ F&sskmmeUfe, was 
published in 1994, says: “It 
would never have occurred to 
me that Mss Miks was by Char- 
lotte Bronte. I think Mr King is 
deluding himself.” . 

Bui Ms Gordon, who has 
studied correspondence be- 
tween the two women, sug- 
gests overlaps are inevitable. 
“Their close friendship explains 
everything. Of course they 
shared ideas and language. But 
Mary Taylor is mors interested 
in the economic situation of 


women while Charlotte Bronte 
explores the hidden lives of 
women and goes for the deep- 
er portraits.” 

The heroine, Sarah, is the 
daughter of a shopkeeper, 
yearning to discover what it 
takes ta be a lady. She is dis- 
gusted by what she sees of 
bourgeois life. The lives of the 
other protagonists. Dora and 
Maria, reveal the constricted op- 
tions open to 39th century 
women of all classes. The nov- 
el is marked by its uncompro- 
mising feminism, not something 
usually associated with Bronte. 

But Mr King claims it is the 
novel she always wanted to 
write. “I think that Charlotte 
Bronte probably knew when she 
was writing it that it would not 
be published for some time," he 
explains, lb account for how ii 
came to be wrongly attributed, 
he speculates that the manu- 
script was stolen shortly aficr 
her death in 1855. 

This, too. Ms Gordon, dis- 
misses as pure supposition. 
“There was an exchange in the 
1850s when Mary Thylor told 
Charlotte Bronte she was writ- 
ing a novel, the description of 
which matches the content of 
Miss A files. A simple explanation 
for holding onto it until 1890 
was that it was only then that 
feminist novels were being pub- 
lished” 

But whoever wrote Sad 
Times, the winner from the af- 
fair is likely to be a feminist 
heroine. If & isn't Charlotte then 
for you, Mary Thylor, hitherto 
obscure Victorian novelisL.. 
opportunity knocks. 


QUICKLY 


Making stacks 

Heavy demand for shares in 
Rail track sparked a political row 
last night, with Labour claiming 
the Government had sold the 
network off on the cheap. The 
shares, priced at 390p yesterday, 
start trading Lhis morning with 
an immediate profit for in- 
vestors expected Page 18 

Boot for Cantona 

Eric Cantona, English foot- 
ball’s Player of the Year, and 
Newcastle's David Gmola were 
both omitted from the French 
squad for next month's Euro- 
pean Championship. 

Sports section, page 2 
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TONY BARBER 

Europe Editor 

Radovan Karadzic, psychiatrist, 
fiddler, extreme nationalist and 
indicted war criminal, once 
wrote a poem in which he imag- 
ined burning down Sarajevo. 
Having succeeded only partly in 
that objective during the 1992- 
95 Bosnian war, (be self-styled 
president of the Bosnian Serbs 
turned his attention last week- 
end to the more pressing task of 
saving his skin from the men who 
want him to stand trial in The 
Hague for genocide and crimes 
against humanity. 

For the moment, he has done 
the trick. Despite being one of 
the world's most wanted men, 
and despite the presence of 
60,000 Nato troops in Bosnia, it 
seems nobody wants to clap a 
hand on the Karadzic shoulder 
and say: “You’re nicked.” 

He even managed, in the ear- 
ly hours of Saturday, to convene 
a session oflheBoaiian Serb as- 
sembly at which 55 out of 56 del- 
egates dutifully endorsed his 
choice of a hardliner as his new 
prime minister. It was an act of 
supreme defiance towards Carl 
Bildt, the international media- 
tor who has made it his life's mis- 
sion to capture Mr Karadzic and 
bring him to trial. 

__ Mr Bildt took heart from Mr 
Karadzic's announcement that 
be was delegating some of his 
powers to one of his deputies, 
Biljana Plavsic. But the truth is 
that the unkempt doctor from 
Montenegro has by no means 
thrown in the towel. 

It was easy to imagine Mr 
Karadzic last night holding court 
in Pale, surrounded by a troop 
of murderous yet obsequious 
gangsters, sipping his firewater 


and chuckling at the West’s in- 
ability to trap the fox. 

The more abstemious Mr 
Bildt must now plot new tactics 
to snare his sworn enemy. One 
likely course will be to redouble 
his pleas to Serbia's President, 
Slobodan Milosevic, to extradite 
the greatest ethnic cleanser of 
them all to Belgrade and thence 
to The Hague. 

But Mr Milosevic who once 
told Mr Karadzic “not to throw- 
away your winnings like a drunk- 
en pokeT player”, spoons out co- 



Karadzic: Act of defiance 


operation to the West in 
measured doses. Decoded, his 
answer to those urging him to 
arrange Mr Karadzic's arrest is: 
“Perhaps now, perhaps later, 
perhaps never.” 

Meanwhile Nato is folly 
aware of Mr Karadzic's where- 
abouts, but unable or disin- 
clined toarrest him. Perhaps, as 
Mr Bildt insists, the net is clos- 
ing. But the lesson from last 
weekend’s events is Mr Karadz- 
ic a famous gambler, is still in 
his casino, betting as ever on his 
personal and poutical survival. 


MERCURY 


THE WORLD OF OLIVER CLAIRE 
COMES TO LIFE TONIGHT 
ON CHANNEL 4- AT AROUND 8.10PM. 

"HMMM . . . 8.10PM - I'M HAVING 
TO WORK LATE AGAIN.” 
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UK threatens treaty over beef 


The Government is threatening 
to block ratification of a key 
European treaty setting up Eu- 
ropol. the embryo European po- 
lice force, unless progress is 
made on lifting the beef ban. 

The threat, formulated by 
Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, is the first concrete 
sign that the Government will 
retaliate directly against its Eu- 


Sarah Helm reports on moves to get EU to ease the BSE ban 


ropean partners. According to 
senior White! " 


jitehaii sources, the 
plan to block Europol has been 
agreed by the Government in 
recent days following the grow- 
ing anger at the refusal of oth- 
er EU member states to agree 
to any easing of the blockade. 

News that the Government is 
proposing the action has 


emerged as Europe's standing 
veterinary committee meets 
again today to consider whether 
to ease the ban on three beef 
products: gelatine, tallow and 
semen. Tie committee failed to 
agree to the partial lifting of the 
ban at a meeting in Brussels last 
Wednesday, when Germany led 
calls for keeping every dement 
of the blockade in place. 

The Government has so far 
insisted it will do nothing ille- 


pressure on Europe, and par- 
ticularly the Germans. Ger- 
many has made the setting up 
of Europol - a police co-oper- 
ation network - as a major pri- 
ority in the fight against 
international crime and drug 


trafficking. Helmut Kohl, the 
German chs 


gal to disrupt European busi- 
•decisi 


ness. However, the decision to 
focus retaliatory action on the 
Europol negotiations is carefully 
calculated to bring maximum 


lancellor, spoke last 
week of the urgent need to 
agree the Europol treaty. 

Targeting Europol also allows 
Mr Howard to raise further crit- 
icisms of the European Court 
of Justice, which he attacked last 
week, calling for a reduction in 
the court’s powers. The juris- 
diction of the court over Eu- 


ropol has long been a British 
objection to the treaty. 

For many European member 
states, the establishment of Eu- 
ropol is envisaged as one of the 
most positive policies current- 
ly on the Brussels books, as it 
would prove to European citi- 
zens that member states are pro- 
tecting their interests. A 
Europol computer already ex- 
ists in the Hague to allow in- 
formation sharing. Under the 
new treaty, Europe’s forces 
would be given new cross-bor- 
der ties although no European 
force is envisaged as yeL 

The convention was signed at 


the Cannes summit in June 
last year, but Britain then re- 
fused to endorse the proposal 
to bring Europol under the 
European Court's jurisdiction. 
Other member states argued 
that it was essential that the 
powers of the new policing net- 
work should be monitored and 
controlled by the Luxembourg 
court But Britain saw it as an 
extension of the court’s powers. 

A deadline of a year was then 
set for member states to resolve 
this disagreement and agree 
terms on which they could all 
ratify the convention. Conven- 
tions must be ratified in each 


parliament before they can 
come into force. 

Before the beef crisis arose, 
it is understood that a com- 
promise formula was under dis- 
cussion whereby Britain would 
agree to opt out of the section 
of the convention giving pow- 
ers to the European Court. By 


allow the other member states 
to go ahead. 

According to Whitehall 
sources, Mr Howard is now let- 
ting his partners know that the 
Government will agree to the 
opt out only after “significant 
progress” towards easing of the 
beef ban. Otherwise Britain 


would refuse to ratify the treaty 
ould be shelved. 


and Enropol could be sbr 


Hostages 
tell of 


deadly 

jungle 

ordeal 


JOJOM0YES 


Sitting in their baggy clothes, 
pale and subdued at 7am on 
Sunday, they could have been 
four students feeling the effects 
of a good night oul 

Only their shadowed, watch- 
ful eyes gave any due that, for 
Darnel Start, William Oates, 
Annette van der Kolk and Anna 
McFvor, yesterday marked, in- 
stead, the end of a four-month 
kidnap ordeal, which saw two of 
their friends brutally murdered 
and - it emerged yesterday - 
came within minutes of costing 
them their own lives. 

Foreign Office minister Je- 
remy Hanley revealed that fol- 
lowing an earlier foiled release 
attempt, the Government be- 
lieved the British hostages' lives 
were hanging in the balance. 

"They came very dose to be- 
ing killed once negotiations 
had broken down. There is no 
doubt that when they were res- 
cued, it was not before time,” 
Mr Hanley, said 

The four Cambridge gradu- 
ates’ 129 -day ordeal finally end- , 
ed shortly after 6am yesterday 
when flight BA34 from Jakar- 
ta brought the British members 
of the original team of 1 1 young 
scientists back to Heathrow. 

Escorted by Mr Hanley, For- 
eign Office officials and police, 
they conducted a brief reunion 
with their parents in a private 
room in Terminal One before 
meeting the press. 

Looking pale and thin under 
the television lights, Annette van 
der Kolk, 21, and 20-year-old 
Anna Mclvor - who witnessed 
the murders of their Indonesian 
friends - chose not to speak. 
None of the four has yet spo- 
ken extensively of the experi- 



Back home: The four Britons - (from left) Anna Mclvor, Annette van der Kolk, William Oates, and Daniel Start, accompanied by die Foreign Office 
minister Jeremy Hanley - meeting the press-at Heathrow after flying into Britain from Indonesia yesterday 1 • • .• Photi^E^rfuEdwaid Sykes 


enees, which are reported to 
have included malaria, sexual 
harassment and deep depress 
sion. 

Mr Oates, 22, and Mr Start, 
21, who spoke for all of them, 
said they were shattered from 
their experiences but were de- 
lighted to be back among fam- 
ily and friends. 

There was something touch- 
ingly self-effacing and re- 
strained in the two men’s 
statements, in which they joked 
gamely about the British weath- 
er and the prospect of a tradi- 
tional Sunday lunch. 

But they were still patently af- 
fected by their ordeal, apparent 
when they described their de- 
spair and fear when a previous 
chance of release went wrong at 


the last minute. Mr Start told 
how on 8 May the hostages had 
believed they were to besetfree, 
following extensive negotia- 
tions . But 10 minutes before 
they were to board a helicopter 
to freedom, they were informed 


by Kelly Kwalik - the leader of 
the Free Papu 


Papua Movement 
rebels - that he had changed his 
mind. 

“We all went back to the for- 
est in tears. From then era there 
was no option but for the mil- 
itary to come in," Mr Start 
said. 

In the subsequent sboot-out 
last Wednesday, when Indone- 
sian troops stormed the sepa- 
ratists' stronghold in the 
isolated Irian Jaya province, two 
Indonesian hostages lost their 


lives. Witnessed by Ms Mclvor, 
they were hacked to death by 
the rebels as they clashed with- 
government forces during the 
rescue. 

“We are hurt and in deep 
shock and sadness at the very 
tragic and vividly brutal death 
of our companions," Mr Start 
said. 

Mr Oates touched upon the 
isolation felt by the four Britons 
and their Dutch and Indonesian 
friends, who made up the ex- 
pedition of young scientists, 
during their captivity. 

“We spent a long time sitting 
in that forest thinking about the 
things we missed," he said. 
They had all been “very, very 
lonely" but bad been heartened 
by thinking of the people out- 


side who were helping them. 
He added that theyhad been 


treated “extremely wcti, espe-.; 

local community 


dally by the 1c 
who made many sacrifices to 
look after us”. 

All paid tribute to the actions 
of the Red Cross “who gave us 
hope when things were really, 
really down”. 

Mr Start said: “They came 
into the area on a daily basis in 
helicopters to very remote vil- 
lages up in the mountains, 
sometimes in very dangerous 
and difficult weather, and held 
negotiations and talks with a 
very tricky bunch of people in- 
deed who were armed and gen- 
erally very threatening and 
frightening." 

“It's great to be reunited 


with our families. It was their 
memories that kept ns strong. 
It's# reab culture shock after 
half a year literally in the Stone 
Age," Mr Start added. 

Pleasure over their safe re- 
turn was tempered, however, by 
the increasing pessimism over 
the fate of two Britons - Paul 
Wells and Keith Mangan - who 
have been missing in Kashmir 
since being kidnapped by rebel 
separatists last July. 

Mr Hanley admitted yester- 
day that there had been “no 
proof of life” since August. 

He insisted that the Foreign 
Office “hadn’t given up hope” 
but said that it was seriously in- 
vestigating reports that they 
may have been murdered late 
last year. , 


Paul Merton reads his own slory... 



the whole story (completely unabridged!! } 
for the first time in Iiis own 


inimitable stvlc. 




The other Paul Merton, star of 
Have I Got .Yens For You regards 
fc his namesake with almost 
ck hero-worship'.... 
jn But does he realiv know him? 
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On cassette 


available at 
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HarperCoIlin sAudiobooks 


and all other 
music and bookstores 


Labour plays down 
gaffe by Meacher 


Damage limitation on Jobseekers’ Allowance 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 


Labour yesterday launched a 
swift damage limitation exercise 
over an article signed by 


Michael Meacber, theemploy- 


ment spokesman, undater 
committing the party to abol- 
ishing the new Jobseekers’ 
Allowance. 

In what was at best a highly 
embarrassing gaffe, the article 
- in the left wing magazine Fed 
Pepper- went considerably fur- 
ther than party policy by 
promising that the allowance - 
which replaces the current sys- 
tem of unemployment benefit 
from this October - would be 
scrapped. 

Last night, Ian Willmore, 
Mr Meacher’s researcher, said 
that he had written the article 
and bad submitted it to the mag- 
azine without showing the ref- 
erence to abolition to Mr 
Meacher before he did so. “It 
was my fault and it was wrong," 
Mr Willmore said. 

The allowance, which would 
reduce the period of unem- 
ployment benefit from 22 
months to six and introduce 
stringent new conditions to es- 
tablish that recipients are eli- 
gible lo take paid work, was 
strongly opposed by Labour 
when it went through the Com- 
mons. 

But is a highly sensitive issue 
for the party since replacement 
would cost a Labour govern- 
ment £240m from 1997. Gordon 
Brown, the shadow Chancellor, 
has been resisting efforts by the 
soda! security team, lea by 
Chris Smith, to establish a 
Labour commitment to extend 
the period for 12 months. 


The embarrassment for Mr 
Meacher was compounded by 
the fact that he had already up- 
set the leadership by making a 
speech in Stockholm last week - 
predicting mass job losses as a 
result of a single currency- 
which - it is still Labour policy 
to support “in principle". At- 
tempts to stop Mr Meacber 
making the speech were abort- 
ed when it was discovered that 



appeared” Sources at the mag- 
azine also said that after re- 
ceiving the article she had 
queried with Mr Willmore 
whether Mr Meacher had made 
the commitment before. 
Earlier, Labour party man- 
breathed a sigh of relief 
ten the two-day National Pol- 
icy forum in Manchester end- 
ed without any major rows. 

After the tensions of the 
past two weeks, the leadership 
had been braced for a backlash. 


Meacher: want further than 
party policy 


he had already given the text to 
the Press Association. 

The Labour leadership - 
while expressing annoyance 
that Mr Meacber had showed 
the article to go into the mag- 
azine - last night accepted Mr 
Willmore’s explanation. 

But Hilary Vfainwright, the 
magazine's editor, last night 
stood by the piece - which she 
had billed a “rare pledge to re- 
verse a major piece ofTbry leg- 
islation”. She said that she had 
approached Mr Meacher to 
write the article and had dis- 


cussed with him at that stage 
“the outline of the article as it 


?rdon Brown, the Shadow 
Chancellor, to “review” child 
benefit for 16-18 year olds. 

One delegate to the forum 
said: “There was a feeling that 
the whole thing had been bad- 
ly mishandled and didn't need 
to have caased the trouble it 
bad.” But the principle of the 
review was approved. 

A trade union source said 
however “We are waiting un- 
til we see the overall shape of 
the whole package.” 

Mr Brown addressed forum 
delegates yesterday and an- 
swered questions but appeared 
to reassure most of the hundred 
Labour representatives there 
that his child benefit review had 
origin ally been sold to news- 
papers as an example of a 
“tough" derision about wel- 
fare spending. 

Mr Brown yesterday stressed 
the need to switch resources 
from 16-18 year olds in private 
education to the less well-off. 
He drew attention to the fact 
that the families of those who 
leave school at 16 did not get 
child benefit, and those in 
families on income support 
had it deducted from their 
benefit 
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Oxfam challenges high street on exploitation 


HEATHER MILLS 

Home Affairs Correspondent 

Oxfam is introducing a new 
concept of “serious shopping** 
today. Everyone is being asked 
to ens ure that their latest little 
extravagance or essential was 
not made with the sweat and 
blood of exploited workers 
around the world. 

The charity is encoura ging 
shoppers to employ con^mer 
power and ask high-street stores 
where their clothes are made 


and, crucially, how workers’ 

Qghts and safety are guaranteed. 

Research shows that “rag 
trade” workers - mainly women 
-suffer some of the worst con- 
ditions and abuses, which often 
lead to poor health. In return 
for long hours, no job security, 
intimidation and ha rassmen t, 
many workers remain trapped 
m poverty on pay too low to 
meet basic needs. 

Prom Guatemala to Pakistan, 
Bangladesh to the Philippines, 
surveys found overcrowded. 


noisy, hot, dark and dirty fac- 
tories. According to Oxfam, 
workers are sacked and laid off 
without notice, time off is rarely 
allowed even for illness, over- 
time is compulsory and work- 
related health problems - such 
as eyestrain, headaches, chest 

Iran auditin' 

universal. In many countries 
where there is extreme pover- 
ty, children are forced to work 
in factories. 

Oxfam claims that the drive 


Purchasing policies 
under the spotlight 


for cheaper production and 
shorter delivery times has en- 
couraged human rights abuses 
of factory workers, and of those 
who do piecework at home. 

“Their treatment by the gar- 
ments industry is an affront to 
their human dignity and an in- 
fringement of their basic 
rights,” says its report pub- 
lished today. 

It says that the power to im- 
prove working conditions for 
the xnilEoxis employed in the in- 
dustry rests vriththe high-street 


shops. Oxfam says many have 
little first-hand knowledge 
about conditions in the factomes 
supplying their goods. Complex 
supply chains involving several 
mamaadarerscHithewaytotfae 
stores have allowed exploitation 
and abuse to gp unchecked. 

Tbday, it is railing upon five 
of Britain’s top high-street re- 
tailers - Burtons, C&A, Marks 
& Spencer, Next and Sears, to 
say where and under what con- 


Qxfam is not accusing any 


companies of using sweated 
labour, only asking them to 
prove that they have sufficient 
safeguards in place to ensure 
that they are not All five (and 
some others) were approached 
by the Independent and all were 
confident that their practices en- 
sured their factories were sound 
- although not all carried out in- 
dependent inspections. 

Oxfam accepts that many 
leading retailers are taking steps 
to guard against exploitation, 
but says they need to do more. 


Its campaign comes hard on the 
heels of that of another chari- 
ty, Christian Aid, which re- 
cently revealed worker 
exploitation in the lucrative 
training-shoes trade. 

Oxfam is also railing for in- 
dependent monitoring of sup- 
pliers, as well as stronger 
international trade and labour 
regulations to improve the lot 
ofthe garment makers. 

The charity is, however, anx- 
ious that its campaign does not 
precipitate a boycott or any 


hasty action from retailers that 
could lead to factories dosing 
down altogether or to children 
- who often support poor fatu- 
ities -being thrown out of work. 
They say that would damage 
those working in the industry 
even more. 

“Ending child labour requires 
a long-term strategy aimed at 
eradicating the conditions of 
poverty and inadequate em- 
ployment opportunities for 
adults which make it neces- 
sary,” the report concludes. 


HEATHER MILLS 

The Independent put the “Ox- 
fam challenge’’ to some key re- 
tailers, asking where they 
bought their merchandise and 
what safeguards they had in 
place to guarantee workers’ 
rights, health and conditions. 

Gap buys worldwide. 

■jl It says all factories undergo 
strict screening to ensure the fair 
treatment of workers and they 
are then subject to regular 
unannounced checks. It em- 
ploys two senior staff, working 
full time on h uman rights, and 
implements a strict buying code 
which guarantees rights and 
conditions. 

“We expect workers to be 
treated with dignity and justice. 
Anything less than that is 
totally unacceptable," said Jim 
Lukaszewski, a spokesman for 
the company. 

Sears - which owns Seif- 
ridges, Miss Selfridge, 
Richards, WaLHs and Ware- 
house - buys from all over 
the world. 

It says it ensures its suppliers 
comply, with local laws and 
regulations guaranteeing work- 
ing conditions and health and 
safety. 

“Sears is committed to the 
goal that goods are sourced 
from suppliers which comply 
with local laws and mam tain 
appropriate standards," said a 
spokeswoman. 

Monsoon buys predominant- 
ly from the UK, Europe and 
jhe Far East 

The company says all sup- 
pliers are required to adhere to 
the company’s code erf con- 
duct, guaranteeing workers’ 
rights and conditions as well as 
quality. 

In addition, the firm points 
out that its suppliers are regu- 
briy visited by UK and overseas 
staff 

“Monsoon is a responsible 
retailer which takes very seri- 


How well do our 
best-known 
retail brands stack 
up in terms of 
workers rights? 

ously its role in developing 
good supplier practice,” said a 

spokesman. 

Next buys worldwide. 

It says its code of conduct 
states the company will not 
deal with suppliers who know- 
ingly compromise the safety of 
their workforce. They ensure 
factories are safe, that no child 
labour fa used and production 
methods are guaranteed. 

The Burton grot^i buys woifd- 
wide - about one third from 
the UK. 

It says it emjjloys a strict code 
of conduct which covets work- 
ers’ wages and entitlements, 
health and safety, and outlaws 
forced labour and child labour. 
Buyers and management visit 
factories regularly and it will 
not deal again with any 
supplier found to be In breach 
of the code. 

“We take the issue of work- 
ers’ rights and conditions very 
seriously Wj are also part of the 
British Retail Consortium, 
which fa actively promoting 
higher standards throughout 
the industry,” said a spokes- 
woman. 

Hamids buys worldwide. 

It says that only a very small 
percentage of its dothing fa 
manufactured specifically for 
Harrods and it looks to its 
manufacturers to ensure their 
business practices are “beyond 
reproach”. 

“Harrods would look very 


to be exploiting then- 
workforces. 

“We would welcome and 
support any initiative which re- 
duce the suffering and hardship 


caused by unscrupulous em- 
ployment practices,” said a 
spokesman. 

C&A buys from factories aO 
over the world. 

The company has spent the 
last two years setting up a new 
auditing company — indepen- 
dent of the rest of the group - 
whose purpose is to detect and 
prevent exploitation. 

Those factories which refuse 
unannounced inspections or 
are found to be employing chil- 
dren, running sweat-shops or 
breaching bask dvfl and work- 
ers’ ri ghts, will lose their con- 
tracts as a result 

John Greene, head of cor- 
porate affairs, said; “Wfe do not 
want to be pari of the problem 
and we are taking strong action 
to ensure that we are not. That 
of course does not address the 
underlying complex issues - 
but we do not have a choice, we 
cannot be seen to be pari of the 
problem." 

Marks & Spencer buys 77 per 
cent of Its products from 
manufacturers in the UK, 
11.5 percent from Western 
Europe and LU5 per cent 
from the developing world. 

The company says that 
“every single factory” used Ity 
Marks & Spencer has been vis- 
ited by a representative who 
(hecks on health and safety and 
working conditions. 

Although individual salaries 
are not monitored, the compa- 
ny ensures pay at the factories 
“compares well” with local 
conditions. It is suing nVs 
World in Action programme 
over claims made about child 
labour. 

Andrew Stone, Joint man- 
aging cfirector, said: “Our whole 
mission has been to ensure the 
best treatment of everybody 
connected with Marks & 
r, from managers and 
staff to customers - and 
those who make our goods. It 
is a tradition of which we are 
proud and which goes back 
112 years.” 



Where hope 
begins with 
slave wages 


Hard labour: Children drying doth in Jaipur, India Photograph: Jeremy Hutton-Sutton 


A westerner might look upon 
the dirty lanes of Govindpuri, 
thrumming with the sound of a 
thousand sewing machines 
stitching up the new summer 
clothes for Britain’s shops, as 
Asian exploitation at its worst. 

But Mohammed Hassan - a 
young tailor who is bent over his 
machine from 7am to midnight 
miming around £75 a month - 
sees it differently. He came to 
Govindpuri, a slum outside 
Delhi, from his village in Bihar. 
It fa a wretched place in north- 
ern India, cursed by droughts, 
and where landowners raise 
private armies to keep their 
peasants in medieval servitude. 

“The earth had grown too 
bard to plow. I have eight in my 
family to feed, and the mo6t that 
I could earn working another 
man’s land in my village was 800 
rupees (£14) a month,” said Mo- 
hammed, one of 25 tailors in 
sweaty undershirts lined up 
rows behind sewing machines. 

In Govindpuri, Mohammed’s 
life may seem, in a westerner’s 
eyes, to be a pit of mfaeiy. But 
compared to what he has es- 
caped from in Bihar, stitching 
for 17 hours a day allows him a 
glimmer of optimism. 

Qxfiun’s campaign to im- 
prove working conditions for 
millions of garment workers 
around the world by putting 
pressure on the High Street re- 
tailers may be weD-in tended - 
but as difficult to define as it is 
to enforce. By British labour 
standards, Mohammed fa little 
better than a slave. Yet by In- 
dian standards, he is doing welL 
He has lifted himself out of 
poverty and saved his family 
from starvation. Many in Bihar 
envy him. 

In Govincfauri, nobody forces 
Mohammed to work. He fa 
paid by the piece, so the more 
he sews, the more money he can 
send back to his grateful fami- 


Tim McGirk in 

Govindpuri reports 
on life and work 
in a sweatshop 

ty. Lately, he has been stitching 
pea-green shorts that women in 
Europe wifi be wearing on the 
beach. It fa an article of cloth- 
ing so outside Mohammed's cul- 
tural realm as to be outlandish; 
his wife would be stoned by 
mobs if she wore British High 
Street chk in Bihar. 

C&A. Next, French Con- 
nection, Monsoon, Burton, Lit- 
tle woods, Harrods and other 
UK retailers buy garments 
made in Govindpuri. The 
British firms can, and some- 
times do. ensure thaL working 
and safety conditions are ade- 
quate in the bigger factories they 
use throughout Asia. India has 
strong, garment workers unions. 

Sitting at his desk behind por- 
traits erf Lenin and Ganesh. the 
Hindu elephant-god, a union 
boss explained that many export 
garment factories comply with 
the government’s safety code 
and pay the minimum wage of 
£36 minimum a month, for an 
eight hour day, with Sunday off 
Bat neither the Indian unions 
- nor the UK dothing buyers - 
have any way to monitor con- 
ditions in GovindpurPs esti- 
mated 2,000 little sewing shops. 
The big factories cannot handle 
the huge demand from the US 
and Europe, so they contract 
ont to shops in the labyrinth of 
Govindpuri’s back alleys. 

Meenakshi Mehta, a social 
researcher, said, “It's not that 
easy to pass judgement on what 
are admittedly pretty bad con- 
ditions here. But if England 
stops buying these dothes from 
India, it will mean that these tai- 
lors will be worse off They’ll 
lose their jobs." 


Shares inquiry targets City firm 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 

One of the City’s most re- 
spected and powerful stock- 
broking firms has been drawn 
into the long-running official 
investigation into suspected in- 
sider dealing in the shares of 
Anglia TV, which began in 
February 1994 with the inquiry 
into trading by Jeffrey Archer, 
the best-selling novelist and 
former Tbiy Party deputy chair- 
man. 

Senior former directory of 
Smith New Court, including 
one who worked on the bid for 
Anglia by MAI, the media 
group headed by Labour peer 
Lord Hollick, have now been in- 
terviewed by the Department of 
Unde and Industry inspectors. 


Sir Michael Richardson, 
Smith New Court’s former 
head, who now works for Ham- 
bra Magan, the specialist cor- 
porate finance adviser, said: “I 
can’t talk, because everybody at 
Smith New Court has had their 
lips sealed. An undertaking not 
to say anything was given - in 
no way can it be broken.” 

The Independent has learned 
that far from being over; as was 
widely supposed, the inquiry is 
still going strong. So far, the 
inspectors have spent a total of 
17 months investigating the 
market in Anglia shares. 

The investigation, which 
shows no sign of being imme- 
diately wound-up, has cost the 
taxpayer hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds in fees. The in- 
spectors, Hugh Aldous, an 


accountant, and Roger Kaye 
QC, were initially appointed by 
MkhaelHeseltine, President of 
the Board of Bade, to probe the 
dealings of Lord Archer. That 
first inquiry ended in July 1994, 
with a decision to take no ac- 
tion against the Tbiy life peer. 

However, in May last year, 
Mr HeSeltine ordered the in- 
spectors to take another look 
into Anglia share activity ahead 
of the company’s takeover by 
MAI in January 1994. He had 
received- evidence that Karen 
Morgan-Thomas, a former 
stockbroker and a friend of 
Lord Archer’s, had made 
£20,000 from Anglia shares. 

Smith New Court has since 
merged with MemULyach, the 
giant US investment bank. But 
in January 1994, it was advising 


MAI, headed tty Lord Hollick, 
on its plan to fairy Anglia. 

The ex-Smith New Court 
director who advised Anglia 
has been required to furnish the 
inspectors with diaries belong- 
ing to him and his wife. Records 
of phone calls to his London 
home have also been examined. 
He refused to comment 

Lord Archer, whose wife, 
Mazy, was a director of Anglia, 
bought 50,000 shares in the 
TV company four days before 
it announced an agreed bid tty 
MAL The takeover heralded a 
spectacular rise in Anglia's 
share price, netting an instant 
£77,000 profit, on the shares 
Lord Archer purchased on be- 
half of an associate.. Lord 
Archer said the second inquiry 
had “nothing to do with me”. 


Celtic melody haunts the Irish 


ALAN MURDOCH 

Dublin 

It is the great tragedy of the Irish 
nation that in all of modern Eu- 
rope, nobody bates them. And 
so, ajsain, they have won the Eu- 
roviaoD song contest The Brits, 
Slovaks, Tbite, Germans, and all 
the rest have someone who 
wifi dig them out of a hole with 
those sweet words, “nul points”. 
Not so the loveable Irish, with 
their stack of 12s. 

Gloom-laden Dublin news- 
papers on Saturday all correct- 
ly predicted the disaster ahead. 
The Irish Times headline read 
“Ominous signs of Irish song 
contest win", pointing the way 
to hs fourth victory in five years 
- and thus traditionally anoth- 
er year as host - 


The rest of Europe, accord- 
ing to earlier reports from Oslo, 
may well be conspiring to keep 
the contest in Ireland perma- 
nently. Continental regulars 
apparently revel in annual trips 
to Dublin, saying last week that 
Ireland has die edge in parties 
and night-life over such re- 
strained venues as Oslo, 

Even the largest television 
companies are feeling squeezed 
by the satellite invasion, and 
footing the IR£3m (£3. 12m) bill 
for Eurovision effectively kills 
off quality domestically pro- 
duced drama mi Irish television. 
Not suprismgly, faced with an- 
other year of long winter 
evenings watching repeats of 
Taxi and other United States 
small-screen antiques, tbe Irish 
viewing public are restless. 


Liam Miller, director of tele- 
vision programm ing fo r Radio 
Tdeffa Eireann (RIE) signalled 
as much in his less- than- rap- 
turous response to tbe win. In 
the stoically miserable tones of 
someone just told he fa buying 
a round of drinks for 100 peo- 
ple, he declined to confirm that 
next year's event would be held 
in Ireland. 

“It’s another challenge to 
us. It’s one we’re going to have 
to consider very carefully," he 
said cautiously, adding it would 
be two weeks before a decision 
was made. 

He will also be aware that the 
one good economic reason for 
winning - the chance to run a 
two-hour holiday promotion - 
now looks hollow. Tbe tourist 
industry is now overheating. 


with hotels in prime locations 
from Dublin to Killarney 
bo oked solid for months ahead. 

RTE faces vocal pressure at 
home, with the press hammer- 
ing its feature output, dting an 
epidemic of bland phone-in 
and studio-based shows. What 
5tingsmost fa that these attacks 
come from some formerly 
among its major talents, such as 
Geny Stembridge, theatre pro- 
ducer, film director and one- 
time satirical thorn in the sides 
of tbe country’s politicians. 

Ireland's other problem is 
that even its amateurs are bet- 
ter than the rest of Europe’s 
professionals, so when a mere 
second-year student such as 
Eimear Quinn takes to the 
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Three 
killed in 
Belfast 
shooting 


DAVID MCKITTRICK 

Ireland Correspondent 

Three people died in a Belfast 
shooting incident at the week- 
end when an off-duty member 
of the security forces shot two 
men and then turned the gun on 
himself during a domestic row. 

The man first shot and seri- 
ously injured the mother of his 
four-month old twins in the ear- 
ly hour* of Sunday. He then 
killed two men who were with 
her in her north Belfast home 
before shooting himself dead. 

Last night the woman, Gina 
Blair, a mother of four young 
children, was described as seri- 
ously ill but stable in a Belfast 
hospital. She was shot irt the 
face in the incident. 

The gunman, a full-time 
member of the Royal Irish Reg- 
iment. was the father of the 
twins, but the couple lived 
apart. The chain of events be- 
gan on Saturday night when the 
couple met in a local club and 
had a row. 

He was ejected from the club 
and Ms Blair later went home 
with a female friend and two 
men whom they had met at the 
club. Already in the house were 
Ms Blair's brother and his girl- 
friend, who had been baby-sit- 
ting , while the four children - 
the twin girls and two boys, one 
and two - were upstairs asleep. 

In the early hours of Sunday 
morning it appears that the 
RIR man telephoned the house 
and threatened to kill everyone 
in it At this point police were 
called to the house. They spent 
half an hour talking to those in- 
side, then left to try to trace the 
RJR soldier. 

A complicating factor arose at 
this stage when a mob of around 
30 loyalist youths from the Tiger 
Bay district burst through the 
peaceline and attacked homes 
and care owned by Catholics 
nearby. Windows in houses and 
cars were smashed. 


About 20 minutes after the 
police had left Ms Blair’s home 
the off-duty soldier arrived 
there, kicking open a door and 
shooting her in the face. Ap- 
parently believing that she was 
dead, he then shot the (wo 
men dead before killing himself. 
Hie other adults in the house 
were unhurt, and the children 
upstairs were uninjured. 

A relative of Ms Blair's said: 
“They seemed to be getting on 
OK, but he had been on the 
telephone threatening to shoot 
her. Nobody can take it in. 
There might have been far 
more dead. He must have gone 
crazy. He kicked the door in and 
that was that It's a nightmare.” 

One neighbour said that po- 
lice could have done more to 
avert the tragedy, but the rela- 
tive said: “There is no point in 
blaming the police. They did 
what they had to do. but some- 
how at the back of your mind 
you wonder if there was noth- 
ing else which might have 
slopped this." 

Sharon Remwick, 33, a neigb- 
bour, said: “Everybody is 
stunned, just dazed. The girl was 
devoted to her children. She 
doted on them. 

“She moved in just before 
Easter ... We knew the 
boyfriend didn't live there, but 
he called every so often. She 
kept herself to herself. It's such 
a shame, and you have to feel 
for the poor children.” 

The Royal Ulster Constabu- 
lary said yesterday: “After 
spending more than balf-an- 
hour with the occupant, and 
having given her specific advice, 
the officers returned to the sta- 
tion and took immediate steps 
to try and trace the man and to 
make other inquiries. 

“The man was not at the 
house at any stage when the po- 
lice were present Inquiries 
were still underway when he ar- 
rived at the home with the 
tragic results we all now know.” 



Reunited: Nerfisa Kadric with two of her children, Elvis and Ehrisa 


Photograph: Justin Slee/Guzelian 


Briton jailed after reuniting Bosnians 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Legal Affairs Editor 

A humanitarian mission to re- 
unite a separated Bosnian fam- 
ily in the United Kingdom has 
ended in what is believed to be 
an unprecedented nine-month 
jail term for a British man. 

Barrie Goforth. 49, who had 
previously helped Bosnian Mus- 
lims to seek refuge in Britain, 
was stopped by immigration at 
Dover in November after tak- 
ing a hire car to eastern Ger- 
many to reunite Nerfisa Kadric 
and her 1 1 -year-old daughter, 
Elvisa, with her husband and 
two elder sons, who have been 
living here for three years. 

While Mrs Kadric was re- 
leased from detention, thesime 
night and allowed to apply 'for 
permission to stag; the Crown 
Prosecution Service sent Mr 
Goforth for trial at Canter- 
bury Crown Court which hand- 
ed down the sentence for 


facilitating the entry of illegal 
immigrants a fortnight ago. 

His wife, Katherine, said- 
from her home in Hull: “He has 
been sentenced as though he 
was someone doing this as a 
business, for money, when it was 
for wholly humanitarian rea- 
sons." 

Mrs Kadric, who is living in 
Hull with the three children but 
speaks no English, is believed 
to have tried to return to her 
home town of Zvomik, now in 
Serbia, but was driven back 
and made her way to Germany. 

Her husband, Ibro, came to 
England with their two sons, 
Ehas and Emir, in 1992 with a 
group bound for Scarborough, 
North Yorkshire. He later 
moved to Hull where a Bosn- 
ian community had become es- 
tablished and was put in touch 
with the Goforths last May af- 
ter unsuccessful attempts to 
raise the family’s plight through 
official channels. 
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On two earlier trips to the 
former Yugoslavia, Mr and Mrs 
Goforth hired coaches to return 
with more than 78 Bosnians who 
rlied for refugee status on 


appt 

then 


teir arrival in Britain. They 
took their cue from Gerald 
Smith, a headmaster who was 
the first map to undertake a mis- 
sion to bring refugees to Britain 
in hired buses. 

Mrs Goforth said: “We had 
seen the newsreels, we had 
seen what was happening, the 
ethnic cleansing against the 
Muslims. It seemed like Hitler 
and the Jews all over again. We 
decided to do something.” 

Mre Goforth said that, on the 
earlier occasions, immigration 
had been warned and had pro- 
vided temporary documents. 


But a visa requirement has 
since been introduced. 

She insisted that her husband 
brought Mrs Kadric and her 
daughter into the country with 
the intention of declaring them 
to the authorities, although she 
accepts he broke the Jaw. ‘Tech- 
nically yes, but we naively 
thought that we could explain 
to the immigration authorities 
that this was wholly for hu- 
manitarian reasons. We were re- 
uniting a separated family. They 
had contact only through tele- 
phone calls that left the diDdren 
in tears." 

The affair has since been fur- 
ther complicated by the sepa- 
ration of the Bosnian couple, 
leaving Mrs Kadric to care for 
the children alone. 


Mr and Mrs Goforth, who 
have three children, believed the 
case would be dealt with at the 
magistrates’ court but the CPS 
got it committed to the Crown 
Court, where the maximum 
punishment is 7 years. “I have 
been advised that while Barrie 
could have expected a prison 
sentence, it should have been 
suspended, or he should have 
got community service," Mrs 
Goforth said. 

Her husband, currently in 
Stan chord Hill open prison in 
Kent, wants to apply for bail 
pending an appeal that the sen- 
tence is too harsh, but has been 
advised by a solicitor that a 
£5,000 surety is likely to be de- 
manded. “We just don’t have 
that kind of money,” she said. 
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Low -pay 

bosses 
‘get tax 
subsidy’ 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

There arc now twice as many 

low-paid breadwinners claiming 

family credit to support their 
children than there were five 
years ago., according to a - 
Labour Party analysis of official 
figures. V 

During that period, there;:-:; 
was a £21 increase in average 
weekly payments - £15 more 
than the amount needed to 
keep pace with inflation. X 

The figures reveal the in- 
creasing extent to which _ tax- 
payers are forced to subsidise •; f 
some employers who are max- 
imising profits by min i misin g 
wages, according to Ian Me- . •: 

Cartney, Labour's employment 
spokesman. . * 

Family credit has cost £63bn > ■ 
over the past six years, or £250 < 

for every one of Britain's 25m y: 
taxpayers, Mr McCartney was y s 
told in a parliamentary answer 
by the Department of Social Sc- 
curity. 

Mr McCartney said the bill 
had rocketed by 244 per cent in*£ 

five years and was set to increase 

to more than £2bn a year. He ■>;: 
pointed out that it came on top 
of the estimated £500m paid out .., T 
in other benefits, bid u ding help 
with housing and council tax 
payments as a consequence of 
low pay. 

Mr McCartney said the fig- ' r - 
ures demonstrated the need < 
for a national minimum wage 
which Labour was committed to 
introduce. 

“It is typical of the Tories that 
they oppose a national mini- ; 
mum wage to stop the ex- 
ploitation of low-paid workers ; 
and the taxpayer $y some cow- - 

boy employers, while defending 
the fat-cat utility bosses who .. 
earn more in one hour that 
thousands of people earn in six 
months." 

Average weekly family cred- 
it payments rose from £30 in 
1990-91 to £51 in 1995-96 - an 
increase of almost 70 per cent. . 
Over the same period, inflation 
increased by 19.5 pec cent, Mr 
McCartney pointed out 
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Anglican service hears 
Muslim preacher’s plea 






The man, the message: Professor Ahmed outside SefwynCoilege last night before his ground-breaking sermon 

Car makers blocking 
pedestrian safety bid 


Photograph: Rob Howarth 


ANDREW BROWN 

Refigous Affairs Correspondent 

The first British Muslim to 
preach at an Anglican service 

last night used the occasion to 
make an impassioned plea for 
mutual tolerance and under- 
standing. 

Forces of hatred and intol- 
erance were to be found both 
in the West and among Mus- 
lims, said Professor Akbar 
Ahmed, of Selwyn College, 
Cambridge. He was invited by 
the Dean, the Rev Nicholas 
Cranfieki, to preach at evensong 
yesterday, despite the evangel- 
ical protest that greeted a 
similar invitation to Crown 
Prince Hassan of Jordan in 
Oxford last year. 

“The generalised and intense 
contempt of the Western media 
towards Islam pushes many 
Muslims into an anti-Western 
stance. It also makes the the 
Islamic concept of Jihad, 
usually translated as meaning 
Holy War, in essence a peace- 
fill one,'’ he said. 

“It was explained by the 
Prophet as the attempt to con- 
trol our own base instincts and 
work towards a better, more 
harmonious world. The lesserja- 
had is to battle physically for Is- 
lam: that, too, only against 
tyranny or oppression.” 

Professor Ahmed told the 


congregation that he was doing 
his Islamic duty to proclaim 
God. “My Muslim friends 
warned me that given the vast 
chasm of misunderstanding be- 
tween Islam and the West, the 
general suspicion, the igno- 
rance, and the high emotions 
around religion, some Muslims 
may spread the rumour that Ak- 
bar Ahmed has not only con- 

Mslam has. much 
to offer a world 
saturated with 
disintegration, 
cynicism, and 
loss of faith 1 

verted to Christianity, but even 
begun as a priest and taken ser- 
vices. Before Fatwahs start Dy- 
ing about, let me scotch the 
rumour. I am here very much 
as a Muslim,” he said. 

Professor Ahmed pointed 
out that the elements of mutu- 
al trust and respect in Muslim- 
Christian relations went right 
back to the beginnings of Islam: 
“When Muslims were being 
persecuted in Mecca in the 
early days of Islam, the Holy 
Prophet sent them to the Chris- 


tian land of Abyssinia, confident 
that they would find hospitali- 
ty there. Late in the twentieth 
century, many M uslims again 
find refuge in the Christian - or 
at least partly Christian - land 
of Britain.” 

Then, in a clear reference to 
the attempts to expel Saudi 
dissidents from this country, 
Professor Ahmed added: 
“These days I often wonder 
what the fate of those earlier 
Muslims would have been if 
Michael Howard had been wait- 
ing for them in Abyssinia." 

Understanding between Is- 
lam and the West will be cru- 
cial for peace in the next 
millennium. Professor Ahmed 
said, yet both Muslims and the 
Western media contrived to 
distort the message of Islam 
when it came here. 

Western children should be 
taught a basic understanding of 
Islam in their schools, be said. 
By the same token, Muslim 
children should be taught about 
democracy in their schools, too. 
“Islam has much to offer a 
world saturated with disinte- 
gration, cynicism, and loss of 
faith. However, this will only be 
possible if there is a universal 
tolerance of others among Mus- 
lims and non -Mu slims alike, an 
appreciation of their uniqueness 
and a willingness to under- 
stand them." 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

A project to redesign cars in a 
wuy that would make them less 
of a threat to pedestrians, help- 
ing to reduce the 700 deaths and 
20.0(H) injuries across Europe 
each year, is being blocked by 
car manufacturers. 

Researchers at the Trans- 

S irt Research Laboratory in 
,‘rkshirc have been workup on 
the scheme since the mid-Eight- 
ies. They have calculated that 
modifying the design to ensure 
i.‘ jit the fronts of all cars crum- 
ple on impact with pedestrians 
would be worth seven times 
more in terms of lives and 
injuries saved than the actual 
cost of implementing the 
changes. Under Department 
of Transport calculations, a life 
saved is worth just under £lm. 
The design of the cars would 


have to be changed in order to 
give more room under the bon- 
net so that the outside shell 
could “give" when a pedestrian 
was hit. With current designs, 
the location of the engine often 
prevents the bonnet from 
crumpling. 

The Government has been 
at the forefront of pushing this 
new legislation at European 
level and and has paid for most 
of the research and the cost 
of developing tests to assess 
different car types. But other 
countries with major car in- 
dustries have been reluctant 
to support it because of the 
alleged cost to manufacturers. 

The research suggests that it 
would be easy to make the 
necessary changes to all mass 
production levels, but some 
top of the range cars - such as 
Rolls Roy ces and Jaguars - 
might have to be given exemp- 


tions. One additional advantage 
to the scheme would be that the 
special bumpers added to many 
cars would make them more 
resistant to minor knocks in car 
parks and other confined 
spaces. 

The TRL has calculated that 
the cost of modification would 
be around £H per car, but the 
manufacturers, represented at 
the EC by the ACEA- the As- 
sociation des Constructeurs 
Europe ens de CAutomobile - 
argue that the cost would be 
many times greater and would 
outweigh the benefits from 
casualties saved. 

A source at the Department 
of Transport claimed that the 
manufacturers' calculations 
are based on very pessimistic 
views of the value of the 
measures, faulty population 
projections and a gross overes- 
timate of costs. 


There appeared to be a 
breakthrough earlier this year 
when the European Commis- 
sion finally drew up a draft 
directive for consideration 
by member states. Graham 
Lawrence, the TRL researcher 
who has been working on the 
project since its inception, sai± 
“We were delighted that at last 
the Commission had taken this 
important step." 

However, at a meeting of a 
technical committee at the 
European Commission in Brus- 
sels earlier this month, pressure 
from the manufacturers forced 
the Commission to call for 
a new cost-benefit analysis - 
despite the fact that TRL had 
already carried one out. 

Now, according to a Euro- 
pean Commission source, 
“nothing is likely to happen for 
years and hundreds of lives 
will be lost". 
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Heart surgeon rewrites the rules 
in journey to ‘uncharted waters’ 


A surgeon in Bristol has per- 
formed a pioneering operation 
- involving the removal of part 
of the heart - that could provide 
a lifeline for many severely ill 
patients. 

The technique, in which tis- 
sue is cut out of the heart, is 
called Left Ventricular Reduc- 
tion and overturns the canon of 
cardiac surgery that healthy 
muscle should not be removed. 

Professor Gianni Angelini, 
the British Heart Foundation 
Professor of Cardiac Surgery at 
Bristol University, has per- 
formed five of the operations on 
p- .Jjcnts who were lerminaUv ul. 
TWe procedures were ihe firel 
to lie carried out in Britain.^ 

Conventional surgery, in- 
cluding heart transplants, were 
not an option for the patients 
at the Bristol Royal Infirmary, 
who were hardly able to walk 
and had extreme breathing dif- 
ficulties. Three of the patients 
survived the operation and were 


New ‘downsizing technique could provide 
transplant alternative. Paul Reid reports 


able to go home in considerably 
improved health, although one 
died months later due to caus- 
es unrelated to the surgery. 

Of the two patients who did 
not survive, one died of kidney 
failure and another from a sur- 
gical complication. 

One of the survivors is Gar- 
ry Payne, 50, an estate agent, 
from Lichfield in Staffordshire. 
After suffering three heart at- 
tacks in 1994, Mr Payne, was giv- 
en six to 12 months to live. His 
GP referred him to Professor 
Angelini, who convinced him to 
opt for the experimental tech- 
nique. “I was under no illusion 
at all about what he was going 
to do. He was most emphatic 
that it was high risk and ex- 
tremely adventurous surgery," 
said Mr Payne. 

The operation has largely 


freed him from severe angina 
pains, extreme breathlessness 
and tiredness. “1 am still being 
treated for some residual pain 
and cannot work because of 
stress. I believe I have a better 
future now. Downsizing the 
heart is not a miracle cure, but 
there is no doubt it does im- 
prove quality of life.” 

It takes around two hours 
from the first stroke of the sur- 
geon’s scalpel to the sealing of 
the wound. A heart-lung ma- 
chine is used while the heart is 
exposed. The surgeon cuts into 
the left ventricle, the main mus- 
cular chamber of the heart, 
which accounts for two thirds of 
the heart's volume. 

Disease can stretch the walls 

of the ventricle, increasing its 
overall volume and malting the 
heart work harder. The surgeon 


removes a piece of the ventri- 
cle, - then stitches and rein- 
forces the cut, reducing the 
volume of the ventricle by 30 to 
40 per cent. In most cases, the 
mitral valve is replaced with a 
mechanical alternative. 

The new operation has ad- 
vantages over heart transplants 
in that it is cheaper, quicker and 
requires less after care. There 
are only 400 heart transplant op- 
erations in Britain each year, al- 
though there are thousands of 
patients on the waiting list. 
Professor Angelini hopes the 
new technique could offer an al- 
ternative. 

He said: “It is high-risk pio- 
neering surgery and we are in 
largely uncharted waters. How- 
ever, it has enormous potential 
for greater numbers of patients 
than heart transplants." 

The groundbreaking work 
features in the BBC Televi- 
sion's QED programme on 
Wednesday. 
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Train service: Passengers' watchdog criticises managers for complacency, hastily made changes and excessive safety emphasfe 

Rail privatisation ‘will 
never benefit’ users 





David Bertram: Strong argument for saying that privatisation has had a negative impact Photograph: John Houfihan/Guzdian 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

Rafl privatisation has yielded do 
benefits so far and it is doubt- 
ful it ever will, according to tbe 
new chairman of the nul pas- 
sengers’ watchdog. 

In an interview with the bi- 
Bertram, who 
took over three months ago 
from Major-General Lennox 
Napier as chairman of the Cen- 
tral Rail Users’ Consultative 
Committee, said: “Lots of the 
improvements which are 
promised would have 
anyway. British Rad was 
introducing better customer 
service such as free tea and cof- 
fee in First Class and improv- 
ing its performance generally.” 

He said that, so far, “there 
was a strong argument in say- 
ing that privatisation has had a 


negative impact”. He cited how 
a railway worker on a station 
with a stuck train would not be 
able to talk directly to the sig- 
naJbox worker at the end of the 
platform because they work 
for different companies: “The 
man on the station has to go to 
head office of the train operat- 
ing company', which will contact 
Railtrack and then go back 
down to the man in the signal- 
box. As a result, it takes longer 
to set draws moving again when 
'because of the 
ition of the companies’*. . 
that railway man- 
agers have, in the past, been 
ccropiaceim“\%tualfyeveryca3e 
using the railway has an alterna- 
tive dunce. Even commuters 
can often use cars or buses. 

There is no captive market for 
the railways.'' 

He criticised the rush in 



We predict a company 
from over here... 



...will do rather well 
over here. 


What’s the quickest way to multiply a 
£10 billion company? 

Divide it. 

Which is why Hanson is demerging its 
four principal businesses and launching them 


as separate, publicly- quoted companies. its own account, there will also be gains in 

Each will be a leading player in its management focus, operational efficiency and 
respective sector: Chemicals, Tobacco, Energy, long-term growth. 

Divide equals multiply: think of it as 


Building Materials & Equipment. 


And since each company will operate on Hanson’s formula for tbe future. 
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which privatisation was earned 
out: “They hurried it through. 
They should have looked first 
and followed the mottd to do 
no harm'.** He is worried that 
extra layers of bureaucracy have 
been created with little benefit 
to the passenger. 

Mr Bertram, who lives in 

Doncaster where he b tte chair- 
man of the kxal NHS Trust, ar- 
rived half an hour late for the 
interview, haring been delayed 
byabcofcen rail on a crucial part 
of the East Coast Main Line 
track, near Welwyn: “I worry 
■ about whether these things axe 
increasing. It is down to Rail- 
track, and already there has 
been that problem over the 
tracks out of Euston.” (The 
Health and Safety Executive is- 
sued an enforcement notice 
against Railtrack earlier this 
year because of the dilapidat- 
ed state of the trade) 

The state of the west Coast 
Main Line is of enormous con- 
cern to CRUCC and he intends 
to campaign to ensure that im- 
provements are brought about: 
“The state of the line is a dis- 
grace and Railtrack does not 
seem to be doing much about 
ft." He recognises there is a 
need for a total overhaul and 
that there are debates over 
what technology should be used 
but says: “Perhaps Railtrack is 


going about it the wrong way- 
Every day that the line is not im- 
proved means that the eventu- 
al investment will cost more. 

Mr Bertram has also beep an- 
gered by the introduction of a 
bus service between Newark 
and Lincoln for Intercity East 
Gwst m 2 users by tbe new fran- 
chisee, Sea Containers. “Why 
didn’t they txy to improve the 
train service between the two 
st gririns instead, rather than 
bring in buses? If I were Cen- 
tral trains [the local train com- 
pany!, 1 would be jumping up 
and down about it. 

Mr Bertram, a retired man- 
snt his working life 



week role as chairman and was 
previously chairman of the 
Eastern consultative committee. 

Mr Bertram thinks that there 
has been too much emphasis on 
rail safety without consideration 
of the cost “If as much atten- 
tion were paid to accidents on 
the roads, they would clo£J 

them down every time there was 

a shower and you couldn't see 
through the spray." He reckons 
that many of the safety features 
introduced recently, such as 
much stricter rules about who 
is allowed on to the track have 
contributed to the poor per- 
formance of the railway. 


EU ‘foiling’ to 
meet targets 
on pollution 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

The European Union will spec- 
tacularly rail to keep its promis- 
es on fighting global wanning, 
according to estimates from 
the Paris-based International 
Energy Agency. 

At the Rio de Janeiro Earth 
Summit, exactly four years ago, 
the union’s 12 member states 
committed themselves to sta- 
bilising their rising yearly emis- 
sions of carbon dioxide at the 
1990 level by the year 2000. 

Carbon dioxide is the most 
important of the pollutants 
which trap heat in the atmos- 
phere. It is produced by burn- 
ing coal, oil and gas and during 
cement manufacture. 

The European Commission 
projects the EU will break that 
promise, with emissions 3 per 
cent above the 1990 level by the 
turn of the century. According 
to tbe International Agency 
figures, the promise will be 
broken by 15 per cent. 

The commitment was made 
by all developed nations as part 
of a climate protection treaty 
signed by nearly 200 world 
leaders in Rio. 

For the EU it was a collec- 
tive goal which remained in 
force when the union expand- 
ed to 15 states last year. While 
some of the poorer, still-in dus- 
trialismg member states, like 
Greece and Spain, would in- 
crease their annual emissions 
during the ten years, the other, 
wealthier ones would compen- 
sate by dropping theirs. 

Each country was required to 
submit estimates of its project- 
ed carbon dioxide emissions to 


the Commission. "Biking these 
at face value, the EU as a 
whole would drop its emissions 
by 1 per cent 

But the Commission now 
projects a 3 per cent increase, 
because it feels some member 
states were making unrealistic 
assumptions. 

The projections were com- 
piled and analysed by the Lon^ 
don-based Association for th£- 
Conservation of Energy, a lob- 
bying organisation tor fuel- 
saving industries. Director An- 
drew Warren said: “Anyone 
who thinks Europe is going 
to hit its target is showing a 
triumph of hope over experi- 
ence.” 

The International Energy 
Agency’s projections were 
based cm figures submitted by 
energy and trade departments 
of governments. The figures 
sent to the European Commis- 
sion come from environment 
departments. 

“I think we're seeing 
optimism from the environ- 
ment departments and realism 
from the energy ones,” said Mr 
Warren. 

Tbe most impressive emis- 
sion cuts will come from Ger- 
many and Britain, according to 
the figures. The UK Govern- 
ment forecasts a 6 per cent cut 
over the 10 years. 

For years the European 
Commission debated a “carbon 
tax” on fossil fuels which would 
apply across the EU as a key 
means of cutting emissions. 
But the proposal was stalemat- 
ed, largely because of fierce 
opposition from Britain, which 
viewed it as an attack on 
national sovereignty. 


Change in annual CO? emissions 
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>n ‘w| Female deaths may be linked to serial killers 
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JASON 8ENNETTO 

Crime Correspondent 


A national police inquiry, set up 
in an attempt to track down 
serial killers, will examine pos- 
sible links between the murders 
of up to 220 women who have 
died since 1986. 

Detectives hope to identify 
common traits in the murders 
and produce new police guide- 
lines which can be used in 
future investigations. Senior 


officers, representing the 43 
forces in England and Wales, 
will meet at the West Mercia 
police headquarters in Worces- 
ter today to discuss the inquiry, 
called Operation Enigma 

Agents from the FBI, who 
are expert in hunting serial 
killers in. the US, will assist 
the project. 

The operational team win not 
'undertake murder investiga- 
tions, but will offer s u pp or t to 
On-going Inquiries. The initia- 


tive follows concerns about the 
number of unsolved murders 
of women and fears that serial 
killers could be operating 
undetected because of the lack 
of a central investigation emit in 
the United Kingdom. 

Thepotential for mass killers 
was highlighted last year by 
the disclosure that nine women 
had been murdered under sun- 
flar circumstances over the 
seven yeare to 1994. Most of the 
victims were prostitutes and 


all bad been strangled. They all 
had some of then clothes re- 
moved and the killer made no 
attempt to hide their bodies. 

Senior police officers met in 
December last year to discuss 
the unsolved murders, but after 
an investigation concluded that 
they were not Enked/Hawever, 
the operation prompted die 
Association of Chief Police 
Officers' Crime Committee to 
set up Operation finigma- 

Thkmgpartrn the inquiry are 


officers from the newly formed 
National Crime Faculty, the 
National C rimin al Intelligence 
Service, the Forensic Science 
Service, and the Home Office’s 
Police Research Group. They 
are expected to examine thou- 
sands of witness statements, 
post-mortem reports, victim 
profiles, DNA samples, dolh- 
mg and scene of crime pho- 
tographs from some of the 220 
female murders. 

The inquiry win be headed by 


James Dickenson, the Assistant 
Chief Constable of Essex, who 
said: “Operation Enigma toll 
collate and analyse relevant 
information regarding the 
victim, the crime- and any sus- 
pects from a limited number 
of detected and undetected 
murders where the victim is 
female. 

“The research will deter- 
mine whether and how the ser- 
vice provided to officers 
investigating such crimes can be 


improved.” He added: "For 
some years there have been 
arrangements to assist senior in- 
vestigating officers in conduct- 
ing comparative case analysis of 
major crimes. 

"Work is currently being 
undertaken with a view to 
enhancing existing arrange- 
ments. This will take account of 
experiences within the UK and 

advances in other countries." 

Members of the Operation 
Enigma team have already been 


helped by the FBI, who are ex- 
perienced in running complex 
computer programmes and 
investigations into serial killings, 
with briefings at the bureau's 
training centre in Ouantico. 
Virginia. 

It is also understood that they 
have been to Vancouver and 
Toronto to tap into the exper- 
tise or the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, who have also 
been imolved in a number of 
serial killings. 


Prisons 

suffer 

severe 


cuts to 
classes 


HEATHER MILLS 

Home Affaire Correspondent 


Prisoners are being denied the 
chance to learn their way out of 
a criminal career as governors 
axe education programmes to 
meet the Treasury demand for 
budget cuts. 

A_ survey of th e country's 
136 jails by NATFHE — the uni- 
versity and college lecturer's 
union - has found that some of 
the most volatile prisons are cut- 
ting education services by half. 
Albany high security jail on 
the Isle of Wight is set to lose 
S3 per cent of its programme. 

The Independent has also 
learned that in Holloway - the 
troubled women's prison - some 
of the worst cuts have been 
forced on it, not by the Prison 
Service, but by Kingsway Col- 
lege. in North London, which 
won the private contract to run 
its education services three 
years ago. 

The college imposed cuts of 
17 per cent in 1995 and in 
March this year ordered an- 
other 15 per cent cut - each run- 
ning alongside the demand by 
Michael Howard, the Home. 
Secretary, for “austere regimes" 
which has led to further reduc- 
tions in classes and activities. 

A leaked section of the in- 


terim report by Sir David Rams- 
botiiam, the Chief Inspector of 


Prisons who recently walked 


out of Holloway in disgust at tiie 
dons he found, 


conditions he found found that 
teaching staff were “margin- 
alised, demoralised and -grossly 
undervalued". 

He also found that classes 
were constantly being cut be- 
cause of shortages of prison of- 
ficers and in the three weeks 
before his inspection the li- 
brary had closed because staff 
were on other duties. 

Sir David concluded: “This 
was the worst treatment of an 
education department and 
teachers I have seen in 34 years 
of involvement in education." 

Hilary Beauchamp, a teacher 
at the jail for 20 years, who was 
awarded an MBE for services 
to creative arts at Holloway, 
said: "We were abandoned 
from two sides - but the aban- 
donment by the educators was 
the harder rejecti on." 

Yesterday NATFHE said 
that faced with an ever-rising 
prison population as well as 
shrinking budgets, governors 
saw education as a “soft target". 

The union called for an ur- 
gent inquiry into prison educa- 
tion as it revealed that jails were 
suffering a scale of cuts in just 
six months equivalent to the re- 
ductions due to be phased in' 
over three years in the rest of 
further and’ higher education. 

.According to NATFHE, 
prison lecturers in all jails now 
have to decide which inmates 
will be offered education and 
turn all others away. 

-NATFHE is extremely con- 
cerned about these cuts ... for 
the prison population they will 



the prison population they win 
he a setback for rehabilitation 
and the prevention of reof- 
fending," its report concludes. 


MPs bid 
to scrap 
limits on 
control 
of media 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 


Flying the flag for art: A young visitor enjoying the giant flags set up by Angus Watt on a remote peninsular at Keilder Water In north Northumberland, close to the Scottish 
border. Watt’s installation, Inflagrante Delicto , is part of Visual Arts UK Year • Photograph: Ted Drtchbum 


Bankruptcies blamed on credit card habit 


TOM STEVENSON 
and JOHN W1LLCOCK 


The causes of personal debt 


Mr Micawber didn't have a 
flexible friend but he knew a 
thing or two about the misery 
they are capable of. He would 
not have been surprised by new 
figures showing that more than 
a quarter of all domestic bank- 
ruptcies are blamed on the 
profligate use of credit cards. 

The Child Support Agency 
would have been a novel 
concept to his Dickensian mind, 
but probably not the news that 


Regional variation 

• % 


a tenth of personal insolvency 
cases brought last year cited the 


cost of divorce, or the payment 
of child maintenance, as a 
major cause. 

Statistics from the Society of 
Practitioners in Insolvency 
(SPI), published today, paint a 
bleak picture of a nation which 
is unable to kick the borrowing 
habit. Almost two- thirds of last 
year's non-business- related 
bankrupt-deswere the direct re- 
sult of consumer credit ' 

Credit cards and other types 
of borrowing, such as hire pur- 
chase and unsecured personal 
loans, were blamed m more 
than half the domestic cases. 
The rise is consumer bomw- 
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ing offset a decline in the pro- 

C iou of people brought down 
the cost of paying their 
mortgage or giving personal 
guarantees to business loans. 

The decline in mortgage-re- 
lated bankruptcies is a contin- 
uation of a marked decline in 
problems related to home loans 
since the survey was first con- 
ducted in 1991. Only 9 per cent 
of domestic bankruptcies were 
blamed on mortgage bills com- 
pared with 31 per cent in 1991 
when interest rales were more 


than twice their current level. 

The CSA denied the charge 
that it was driving absent par- 
ents into financial difficulties: 
“Like any other organisation 
responsible for enforcing legal 
or financial respo nsibilit es, the 
CSA can enter people’s lives at 
difficult times. However, absent 
parents will always be left with 
at least 70 per cent of their net 
income after paying mainte- 
nance." 

Commenting on the results, 
Gordon Stewart, president of 


SPI, said: “Insolvency profes- 
sionals have long been aware 
that marital and family break- 
down is a common consequence 
of an individual becoming 
insolvent 

“The survey shows that the 
opposite is also true'- people 
who are already feeing financial 
difficulty can become insol- 
vent because they haven't made 
allowance for paying mainte- 
nance to former partners and 
children cm top of their other 
debts. 


These are debts they can’t 
avoid. Even if they enter insol- 


their responsibi 
Although consumer credit 
has emerged as a do minan t 
cause of domestic bankruptcy, 
business reasons still account for 
two-thirds of personal insol- 
vencies. Within the business 
category, the tax man and the 
inability of small-business 
people to put enough aside for 
the annual tax demand are 


confirmed as the most likely 
reason for individuals to be 
swamped by debts. 

Bankruptcy petitions by the 
tax authorities have always 
accounted for a large propor- 
tion of personal insolvencies, 
partly because, unlike many 
other creditors, they have the 
resources to pursue debts 
regardless of whether it makes 
commercial sense to do so. 

Within domestic bankrupt- 
cies, marked regional differ- 
ences emerged last year, with 
individuals in Scotland and the 
Midlands proving worse at 
managing their money and busi- 
nesses than elsewhere. More 
than 34 per cent of business- 
related insolvencies in the Mid- 
lands were caused by tax and 
VAT debts, compared with 21 
per cent nationally. The figure 
for Scotland was 57 per cent. 

In the South East more 
people came to grief with cred- 
it cards than anv other cause. 
Redundancy lay behind almost 
a third of bankruptcies in the 
South West while half of all 
problems in East Anglia were 
caused by mortgages. In the 
North West, hire purchase and 
unsecured personal loans 
accounted for half of all cases. 


Virginia Bottomley. Sccrcinn of 
State for National Heritage, 
is striving to face down a Com- 
mons attempt to raise or scrap 
the threshold preventing media 
groups with more than 2(1 per 
cent of the newspaper market 
from controlling terrestrial 
television stations. 

Whitehall sources said Mrs 
Bottom Icy was determined I* » 
maintain the threshold in spite 
of the opposition of an alliance 
between Labour MPs and frec- 
market Tories who are threat- 
ening to defeat the cross-media 
ownership clause of her Broad- 
casting Bill in comniitlec 
tomorrow. "She intends to w in 
and believes she will do so." one 
source said. 

Two MPs on the right wing of 
the Tory party John Whitting- 
dale and reter Atkinson, have 
tabled an amendment seeking 
to scrap the threshold, leaving 
it up to the Independent Tele- 
vision Commission to decide 
whether any bid above the 20- 
per-cent threshold is in the 
public interest. 

Labour propose lifting il to 
25 per cenL This would allow 
Mirror Group Newspapers into 
the non-cable, non satellite 
television market. But Labour 
have also submined an amend- 
ment to lift Lhe threshold alto- 
gether. which would allow 
Rupert Murdoch's News in- 
ternational to enter the terres- 
trial television market if he 
could show it was in the public 
interest to do so. 

The two Tories will risk their 
posts as parliamcntaiy private 
secretaries if they persist with 
the amendment, although 
Labour sources were optimistic 
the minority parties would 
support them. Robert MacLcn- 
nan, the Liberal Democrat MP 
in the standing Committee, 
refused yesterday to disclose 
how he would vote. 

One area of compromise 
could be an offer by Mrs Boi- 
loraley to lengthen the lime a 
company would have to divest 
itself of a slake in television if 
it had passed the 20-per-cent 
mark But she was said to be 
determined not to make more 
substantial concessions before 
the standing committee vote. 

Labour Ls determined that the 
Mirror Group, part owners of 
the Independent, should be giv- 
en (he same access as rival 
newspaper companies to the 
terrestrial television market. 
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Infectious 
diseases 
re-emerge 
as threat 


GLENDA COOPER 

The world is facing a crisis 
over infectious diseases which 
kill at least 17 million people a 
year, the World Health Organ- 
isation warns today in its 1996 
report. 

“Fatal complacency'* means 
that diseases once thought to be 
subdued - such as tuberculosis 
and malaria - are fighting back, 
and other infections are now so 
resistant to drugs they are vir- 
tually un treatable. Nearly 
50,000 people a day are dying, 
often from diseases that could 
be prevented or cured for as lit- 
tle as a dollar per person. 

At least 30 new infectious dis- 
eases have emerged in the Iasi 
20 years including HTV/ Aids 
(which 26.6 millio n adults could 
be living with by 2000) and Ebo- 
la fever, which was fatal in 80 
per cent of cases when it struck 
In Zaire in 1995. The WHO also 
notes that “fears arc growing of 
a possible food-chain link be- 
tween bovine spongiform en- 
cephalopathy and a form of the 
incurable Creutzfeldt- Jakob 
disease in humans". 

Migration, global travel, and 
rapid population growth mean ■ 
that disease -producing organ- 
isms are being transported from 
one continent to another. In 
March, the WHO and Unicef 
declared as an international 
health emergency the diphthe- 
ria epidemic sweeping the in- 
dependent states of the former 
USSR. Europe now accounts 
for 80 per cent of the world's 
diphtheria cases. 

The number of registered 
cholera cases in the WHO's Eu- 
ropean region also increased 
ninefold from 1993 to 1994. Tu- 
berculosis strains resistant to 
drugs ere increasing, and the 
number of cases of malaria, a 
nearly forgotten disease in 
1980s Europe, has risen sharply. 

In Britain, there have been 25 
cases of diphtheria imported 
between 1990 and 1994, and 
nearly 40 cases of imported 
cholera from 1993 to 1995. Tu- 
berculosis has remained con- 
stant at around 5,500 to 6,000 
cases a year. 

Until' recently, antibiotics 
were regarded as the solution 
to many infectious diseases, 
but they are becoming less ef- 
fective *as resistance to them 


spreads. All bacteria possess an 
inherent .flexibility to evolve 
genes that render them resistant 
to antibiotics- But because they 
have been used by too many 
people to treat the wrong kind 
of infection, that resistance has 
speeded up. 

“The implications are awe- 
some,” says the report. "Drugs 
that cost lens of millions of dol- 
lars to produce and take perhaps 
10 years to reach the market 
have only a limited lifespan in 
which they are effective. As re- 
sistance spreads, that lifespan 
shrinks; as fewer new drugs ap- 
pear, the gulf widens between in- 
fection and control'’ 

Successes for the WHO in- 
clude poliomyelitis, cases of 
which have dropped 85 per 
cent since 1988, and eight out 
of ten children worldwide are 
now vaccinate d agains t six ma- 
jor childhood diseases. But 
without conceited global action, 
the success in completely erad- 
icating smallpox will not be re- 
peated, the organisation warns. 

"Despite the emergence of 
some 30 new diseases in the last 
20 years, there is still a lack of na- 
tional and international political 
will and resources to develop and 
support the systems necessary to 
detect them and stop their 
spread. Without doubt, diseases 
as yet unknown, but with the po- 
tential to be the Aids of tomor- 
row, lurk in the shadows." 

Hxrosh Nakajima, director- 
general of the WHO, identified 
a number of priority areas. He 
said extra resources must be 
mobilised to eliminate illness- 
es such as polio and guinea- 
worm disease; surveillance and 
control of infectious diseases 
must be improved; intensive re- 
search into new and emerging 
diseases, and ways of control- 
ling them, should be encour- 
aged; and public education in 
food and personal hygiene prac- 
tices should be intensified. 

“Today, infectious diseases 
are not only a health issue; they 
have become a social problem 
with tremendous consequences 
for the well-being of the indi- 
vidual and the world we live in." 
said Dr Nakajima. “We need to 
recognise them as a common 
threat that has been ignored at 
great cost for too long and to 
build the global solidarity to 
confront them." 
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Fbmily pride: Sheila Leeson, Arthur Wharton's great-grand niece, at his unmarked grave in EdHngton, South Yorkshire Phototfaphr Joan Russell 

Forgotten grave of football’s first black star 


REBECCA FOWLER 

A campaign has been launched 
to honour the memory of the 
world's first professional black 
footballer, who is buried in a un- 
marked pauper's grave. 

Arthur Wharton was spotted 
in 1886 by Preston North End 
when (he club was gathering 
pace as a force in British foot- 
baJL He impressed the dub 
with his astonishing speed - he 
became the first man to officially 
run U1Q yards in 10 seconds - 
but was actually signed to play 
in goal for the FA Cup. 

The team, which was the 
first to pay its players against the 
strict amateur laws of the day. 
reached the semi-finals of the 
competition though Wharton 


did not play for them again. He 
went on to play for Sheffield 
United and Rotherham Tbwn in 
the late 1880s and 1890s. 

* Despite his achievements he 
sank into obscurity and was 
buried in the unmarked grave 
in a cemetery at Edlington, in 
South Yorkshire, in 1930. The 
exact plot was recently located 
by relatives. Sheila Leeson, his 
great -grand niece, who lives 
beside Rotherham United's 
ground, said: “It saddens me 
that he had a pauper's grave be- 
cause knowing what a great 
sportsman he was, 1 feel there 
should be some recognition. It 
would be marvellous awe could 
manage to raise the money." 

The campaign has been set" 
up by Football Unites Racism 


Divides and Sheffield Youth 
Services, who hope to raise 
£1,000 from supporters of the 
game to honour his memory’. 

Phil 'VbsUi. a social science 
lecturer researching black foot- 
ballers in Britain, said: “like so 
many other black footballers 
and athletes, he has just been 
forgotten. He got picked be- 
cause of his ability, but once his 
career was over he lost ont on 
flic recognition a white player 
of the same achievements 
would have received." 

It emerged "that Wharton 
came to England from a 
wealthy family of missionaries 
in West Africa, to study at a 
Methodist college. His athlet- 
ic talents emerged while be 
was studying and he became the 


first man to officially run 100 
yards in 10 seconds at the Am- 
ateur Athletics Association 
championships in 1886. 

Although he was known na- 
tionally for his athletic talents, 
Wharton made his living play- 
ing football until 1915 when he 
played his last game. He then 
became a haulage worker for a 
Yorkshire colliery before his 
death from cancer. 

Mr Vasili added: “His story 
was also one of downward so- 
cial mobility- IBs family were 
wealthy and he was sent here to 
follow in the footsteps of his fa- 
ther, who was a missionary. 
He intended to return to the 
Gold Coast but he never made 
it back. Instead he became a for- 
gotten black man in Britain." 



Wharton: Was signed by 
Preston for FA Cup games 


Labour left seeks 1922-style group 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

The bickering inside the Labour 
Party has led to demands by 
some left-wing MPs for a Tbry 
1922-style committee to repre- 
sent backbench opinion. 

The growing dissatisfaction 
with the way the Parliamentary 
Labour Party is being run was 
intensified last week by the 
manouevres to scrap the Shad- 
ow Cabinet elections before 
the general election. 

Some Labour backbenchers 
believe that a 1922-style body 
would allow them more free- 
dom to express unrest. They 
want a new body to represent 
their views to the leadership, 
rather than alfow the leadership 


to manipulate them. Their op- 
portunity to demand the change 
came last week after a consul- 
tation letter was sent to MPs by 
Tbm Sawyer, Labour's general 
secretary, announcing that four 
task forces were being set up to 
reform party machinery in 
preparation for government. 

Mr Sawyer said the task 
forces would examine: the 
national executive committee; 
the links between the leadership 
and the party in power, widen- 
ing democracy to involve all 
members in consideration of 
polity; and building a mass 
membership. ■ 

In his letter, Mr Sawyer said: 
“The NEC believes that this 
work is of the utmost impor- 
tance in our preparation for gov- 


ernment and believes that we 
need to use all the experience 
that is available to use. includ- 
ing learning from our own 
past.' 

Behind the consultation is a 
far-reaching proposal to rob the 
NEC of much of its policy- 
making powers, and return it io 
its original role as a manage- 
ment body. dealing in party 
administration. 

Tony Blair, the Labour 
leader, has almost absolute 
control of the NEC but, in gov- 
ern menu the leadership is 
acutely aware lhat it could be- 
come a focus for policy battles. 
Mr Blair is determined that a 
modern Labour government 
should keep those battles inside 
Cabinet, once the policy has 


been agreed through the wider 
membership. 

The first step towards re-, 
during the power of the NEC 
over the framing of the mani- 
festo is the consultation exercise 
seeking the approval of the 
whole party for its policy plat- 
form. The “Road to the Mani- 
festo” exercise will be voted on 
at the October party conference. 
The Labour leadership is de- 
termined to defend it on the 
grounds that it is widening 
democracy. 

However, some on the left 
believe the reforms being raised 
by Mr Sawyer may be used fur- 
ther to isolate the left win£ That 
is why they are now pushing for 
a more effective backbench 
body. Unlike the present PLP, 


it would not include Cabinet 
ministers. 

Conservative MPS may find 
it amusing to see Labour trying 
to ape their backbench “trade 
union". Many complained that 
their views were being manip- 
ulated Iasi year after Sir Mar- 
cus Fox. the 1922 Committee 
chairman, said its executive 
unanimously supported John 
Major in the leadership election. 
A small number of the execu- 
tive supported John Redwood 

The 1922 Committee takes its 
name from the meeting at the 
Carlton Club on 19 October 
1922, when Conservative MPs 
decided to figh t the following 
election as a separate party 
rather than in alliance with the 
National Liberals. 


Doubts 1 
cast over 
timing 
of breast 
surgery 

Women under the age of 50 who 
undergo breast cancer surgery 
in the second half of the month- 
ly cycle,* which has generally 
been considered safer than 
the first two weeks, could be 
exposing themselves to unnec- 
essary risk. 

Research presented yesterday 
at the American Society of 
Clinical Oncology in Philadel- 
phia overturned the common 
belief that days 15-32 of the 
menstrual cycle are best for 
cancer surgery. The research, 
among 716 women who had not 
reached the menopause, showed 
that those operated on in the 
second phase of the cycle were 
almost twice as likely to expe- 
rience a recurrence than those 
operated on during days 1-14. 

Almost a third of women who 
underwent surgery in the second 
half of the cycle relapsed com- 
pared to 19 per cent among 
those operated on in the first 
two weeks. Day eight was cal- 
culated as the optimum time for 
breast cancer surgery by Pro- . 
fessor Mark Norman Levine of 
the Ontario Cancer Foundation. 
Hamilton University, and the 
National Cancer Institute of 
Canada Clinical Trials Group. 

Obstetrician Patricia Braty, of 
Louisiana State University, told 
the conference, attended by 
14,(100 cancer special bus:" In 
contrast to other studies, (his is 
the first to show lhat there Is an 
Increased risk of breast cancer 
recurrence if surgery is per- 
formed during the latter pah of 
the menstrual cycle.” 

Swings in hormone levels 
through a woman's cycle arc 
thought to account for variable 
success rates in treatments, 
but the researchers- did not 
advocate major changes in 
surgery at this time. Prof Levine 
said it was "premature" to sug- 
gest that breast surgery could be 
best performed at any specific 
moment 

A British cancer specialist, Dr 
Vivien firamwdl-VttsIcy, at the 
Regional Cancer Centre in 
London, Canada, said a trial of 
about 800 patients randomly 
allocated for surgery at differ- 
ent stages in the cycle was 
imperative to settle the debate. 

“It could be lough to organise 0 
because surgeons have strong 
opinions on when to operate 
and patients have strong opin- 
ions too.” 

Dr Bramwell-WcsJey said the 
conventional view that days 15- 
32 of the cycle were safest was 
based on the observation that 
hormones were less active at 
that stage. 

Young cancer cells which 
were not removed during 
surgery were disturbed in 
the operation - pvwsihlv by 
anaesethctics - and encour- 
aged to spread. “The cells that 
have been disturbed may be 
given an environment in which 
they can spread and resettle." 

But the view that the body 
was less likely to encourage the 
spread of cancer cells late in the 
cycle had now been thrown 
open to question. Dr Bramwell- 
Wesley added. 


Hunt begins for Lake Districts elusive carpet moth 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

The netted carpet moth geLs 
some of its name from the dis- 
tinctive network pattern on its 
forewings, and not from any 
propensity to chew rugs. There 
are several species of carpet 
moth, so-called because early 
naturalists thought they looked 
like exotic eastern carpets. 

In Britain, this particular 
species is now found at just 1 1 
small sites in the Lake District 
and two in northwest Wales. Its 


population is known to have 
plunged in the past 15 years. 

The inch-wide moth’s mis- 
fortunes are connected with 
the decline of the only plant on 
which its caterpillars can feed, 
yellow balsam or tuuch-me-ncw. 

The adults do not emerge 
from their chrysalis until July, 
then they mate and lay eggs. 
This liming ensures lhat the 
young caterpillars can eat the 
plant's growing seeds within 
(heir pods; a rich source of pro- 
tein. They arc also disguised us 
these pods to avoid being eat- 



j Heritage 
of the wild 


en by birds. 

In the autumn the caterpillar 
becomes a chrysalis, ana re- 
mains one through the winter 
and deep into the next summer. 

Its food plant, Impatiens noli - 
tangcre, is a knee-high annual 
which likes wet ground and 
just the right quantity of shade. 
It is an opportunist which grows 


on bare earth or broken ground 
in woodland, beside . roads, 
streams, seepages and lakes. It 
cannot face much competition 
from other plants. 

Several factors have knocked 
back the balsam; streams dry- 
ing up or being diverted and 
road widening and maintenance 
destroying its habitat. The aban- 
donment of regular, rotational 
tree cutting and thinning in 
woodlands has allowed the 
plant to be shaded out. 

The huge numbers of tourists 
to the Lake District have also 


done it harm, trampling on it 
around footpaths, car parks 
and picnic sites. 

Last week, the Government 
endorsed a rescue plan for the 
moth andl 15 other rare or fast- 
declining plant and animal 
species. The plans were drawn 
up by conservation experts from 
the Government and wildlife 
charities. 

The objective in this case is 
to identity the insect's precise 
habitat requirements by the 
end of next year and to ensure 
that, by 2000, all the habitats 


which it could exploit are man- 
aged in a moth-friendly way. 

A start has been made. But- 
terfly Conservation, a wildlife 
charity, is collaborating with the 
Government's English Nature 
wildlife arm, Lancaster Uni- 
versity and the National Thist, 
which owns most of the sites 
where the moth is still found; 

Together they are carrying 
out research, hunting for its 
haunts and managing the right 
sort of habitat in ways that will 
_ encourage plant and insect to 
"thrive- 





Netted carpet moth: Its sole food source is vanishing 
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Sally Ferries have Channel crossing, down to a fine art. 

Sailing from Ramsgate to either Dunkerque or Ostend, you'll he straight onto the motorway system with the 
whole of Europe beckoning. 

During the crossing, you'll find our service is refreshingly re faxed. 

Enjoy, a meal (our Scondinavion-style Smorgasbord on the Dunkerque route shouldn't be missed) 
browse around the shops or simply sit back and look forward to the rest of your holiday : 

Boarding and disembarking with your car is always as smooth as can be and once on your 
way on the Continent you'll certainly be left with a marvellous impression of your journey so far. 

Coll Sally Ferries now an'0.345 16 00 00 or contact your local travel agent to book. 
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Teachers 

threaten 



sports 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

School sports could be hit by a 
teachers bovcou because of 
fearc that staff could be held li- 
able for accidents on the pitch. 

Teachers are threatening to 
slop taking games outside 
school hours after a rugby ref- 
eree was held liable for in- 
juries sustained by a young 
player during a scrum. 

The biggest union, the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers 
(NUT), is writing to all teach- 
ers' employers today to de- 
mand information about 
whether its members are in- 
sured when they take team 
practices and after-school 
matches. Any school or au- 
thority that cannot provide re- 
assurance within 48 hours will 
face a boycott of extra-curricu- 
lar sport by union members. 

The other two main teachers' 
unions, the National Associa- 
tion of Schoolmasters Union of 
Women Teachers (NASUWT) 
and the Association of Teach- 
ers and Lecturers (ATL) are 
also telling members that they 
should not lake team games 
outside school hours unless 
they are sure they arc covered. 
The ATL is advising teacheis 
not to bow to pressure to take 
lessons in dangerous sports 
such as rugby orswhnming un- 
less they arc" fully qualified. 

The action follows a claim for 
damages by a rugby player who 
was paralysed after a scrum col- 
lapsed. die first such case to be 
brought against a referee. Ben 
Smoldon, aged 21, was confined 
to a wheelchair after the acci- 


dent which took place while he 
wasplaying for Sutton Coldfield 
Colts. 

Although employers’ liabili- 
ty insurance protects staff in the 
course of their duties, and an 
agreement set up in 1973 oblig- 
es local authorities to mak e sure 
that extra-curricular activities 
are covered, the unions fear 
there may be loopholes. Grant- 
maintained schools are not cov- 
ered by the agreement and new 
unitary authorities may not be 
aware of it, the NUT says. 

The NUT general secretary, 
Doug McAvpy, said it would be 
foolhardy for teacheis to carry 
on taking sports if they were not 
sure that they were covered. 

“It is unacceptable that their 
commitment to school sport and 
their pupils' physical develop- 
ment could leave them open to 
claims for damages,” be said. 

Alan Parker, education offi- 
cer of the Association of Met- 
ropolitan .Authorities, said he 
thought all local authority 
schools had proper insurance. 
However, . he admitted that 
there were 1 “grey areas” where 
staff members took children for 
activities which might not be de- 
fined as part of their jobs, such 
as friendly games at a local 
sports centre or club. 

“It is a reasonable action for 
the NUT to take but I would be 
extremely surprised if it re- 
vealed any problem within a 
maintained school,” he said. 

Nigel Hook, deputy general 
secretary of the Central Coun- 
cil for Physical Recreation, 
urged heads and governing 
bodies to check their insur- 
ance as a matter of urgency. 
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A dream of the Dalai Lama on Skye 

By Kathleen Jamie . » 

A summer wind blows the horn of Glen Brittle. 

It’s u hard walk. Black Cuillin 
to his left hand: asks 
the midsummer moon 
setting over Canna, what metaphors 
docs the market whisper? 

If the hills changed shape, 

who would ted nut? 

She shines on ditches choked 

with yellow iris: butter-lamps 

in a temple comer, a snail-shell 

in his moonlit palm: 

the golden dimple of an icon's smile. 

He smiles too, notes 
the private union of burn and sea, 
as one by one, laverocks rise, 
irises open. When no one’s watching, 
he jumps lightly onto Soay 
and airborne seeds 
of saxifrage, settled 

on the barren Cuillin 
waken into countless liny stars. 

Katiilecn Jamie, it was announced last week, has won the 1996 
Geoff rev Faber Memorial Prize for her collection The Queen 
nf Sheba' (Bloodaxc, £6.95 ). The prize is awarded annually and 
is given in alternate years for a volume of verse and a volume 
of prose fiction. Tony Harrison. John Fuller Douglas Dunn 
and Paul Muldoon have been amongst its poetry rwapienls; 
Will Self. Julian Barnes, J M Coetzee and Timothy Mo have 
received the prize for fiction. 
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Village buy-out 
saves local store 


Share deal: The shop 


office at Uithfaen, Gwynedd, which villagers have bought Photograph: Rob Stratton 


RICHARD SMITH 

A village which bought its own 
pub has made another foray into 
the property market - to snap 
up the local shop and post of- 
fice. 

LlithJaen's only retail outlet 
was on the market for two 
years without attracting a pur- 
chaser. But when store owners 
David and Carole Bonehili set 
a closure date villagers mount- 
ed their own buy-out campaign 
and raised £22,000. 

The largely Welsh speaking 
village on the Lleyn Peninsula, 
in Gwynedd, has an adult pop- 
ulation of 250. Al a public meet- 
ing 100 families backed the 
project by promising interest 
free loans of between £10 and 
£300 each. Villagers also con- 
ducted their own market re- 
search to ensure the scheme was 
viable. A questionnaire sent to 
every home revealed that if 
the Sbop-Y-Groes remained 
open villagers were prepared to 
spend £60,000 a year there 
rather than travel seven miles 
to Pwllheli for their groceries. 

The store is now in the own- 


ership of Menler Y: r Eifl, a lim- 
ited company comprising 200 
villagers. John Llyfhwy Jones, a 
teacher and chairman of the 
shop steering committee, said: 
“The shop Ls the heart ofLlitii- 
facn and people thought its do- 
sure would he the last straw for 
village life. Around 95 per cent 
of families in the village gave us 
loans and now the shop" is gut- 
ting back on its feet everyone 
says it's great. 

“People are dropping in for 
their washing powder or what- 
ever and even though the shop 
is only open in the morning at 
present takings are already very 
near the level predicted in the 
questionnaire.” 

Llyfhwy Jones was among a 
60-strong group of locals who 
acquired another of Llithfacn's 
main assets - the village pub. 
They raised £50.000 to buy the 
pub from a brewery and spent 
£13.000 on repairs which they 
carried out themselves. 

Now the pub talk in Llilhfacn 
is that with 50 primary school 
age children in the village its 
about time they start a campaign 
to reopen thc’school. 



VJe need your help because one day you may need ours. 

Heart disease is the main cause of death in the UK 
and Royal Brampton is one of the leading heart hospitals 
in the world. (Recently some of our operations were 
watched via satellite by 4,000 surgeons.) . 

The heart, as you may know, acts as a 
pump. In feet, there are two pumps working side 
by side, one in each chamber (1 & 2). The left pump sends 
blood full of oxygen around the body. The right 
pump sends blood that has run out of oxygen 
back to the lungs for more. 

Anything that threatens this circulation is a 


matter of life and death. At Royal Brampton we have 
saved thousands of lives. With your help we will save 
thousands more if we can continue the research and 
treatment that has led us, amongst other things, to be 
the first hospital in the country to do a full heart and 
lung transplant; the first NHS hospital to use lasers for 
otherwise untreatable angina; and the first in the world 
to mend a hole in a baby's heart without the need for 
open heart surgery. 

A hole in the heart (3), and the arterial duct (4), can 
now be dosed by inserting a tiny ‘umbrella’ into a blood 
vessel in the groin and then moving it up to the heart. 
When it reaches the right position, a trigger releases the 
umbrella which then doses the hole. 

In adults, the most common cause of heart failure is 
a blocked artery (5). Nowadays, major open heart surgery 
can often be avoided by guiding a balloon into the 
blocked artery - again through a blood vessel - inflating it 
and then putting in a tiny stainless steel pit-prop, called a 
stent, to keep the artery open. 

We can also attach cutting edges to balloons to 
widen arteries and veins that have narrowed. 

Although virtually all parts of the heart can now 
be enlarged or dosed by these methods, there are still 
some cases that need the skills of our dedicated 
team of surgeons. .. 

Every year we care for thousands of patients, 




induding 400 babies bom 
with heart defects. This year we hope to raise at least 
£1*5 million through the Heart of Britain campaign, 
starting the first week of July. 

Look out for the Union Jack symbol and for 
supporting events throughout the summer. 

But please don't wait until then to help. July is over 
four million healthy heartbeats away. So if you can find it 
in your heart to make a donation, phone 0891 525107* 
or send it to The Heart of Britain Appeal, Royal 
Brompton Hospital, London SW3 6NR 

1996 is our benefit year. But in years to 
come, it could be you or someone you love who 
really gets the benefit. 


Heart of Britain" 


*CnBs ciM 39p pet mm*e t heap row. «9p pw mimne m ail other tuna, 


Iii support of Royal Brompton Hospital, the leading edge in heart research and treatment. 
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Dwindling diaspora fails to keep the faith 

: 

Introducing a series of articles on Jews around the world, Eric Silver considers the impact of a declining population 




Jerusalem — The t istoriac 
Jacob Ihlmon called » 'ie Jews 
“a community of fere”; the 
philosopher Martin Huber 
called them “a people with a 
memory”. As their traumatic 
20th century nears its end, the 
memory is fading, and the com- 
munity outside Israel is with- 
ering away. 

The demographic debate is 
no longer between optimists and 
pessimists, but between the less 
pessimistic and the more pes- 
simistic. European Jews, al- 
ready decimated by the 
Holocaust, have slumped from 
more than 3 million to barely 2 
million in 30 years. In Britain 
the total has eroded from 
400,000 to 300,000. The only 
countries where Jewish births 
exceed de aths are Israel and die 
700 proud Jews of Gibraltar. 

Where there has been any 
growth in recent years, it was a 
product of inward migration: 
North African Jews to France 
and Quebec, Russians to Ger- 
many; Russians and Israelis to 
the united States. Jo the op- 
posite direction, Israel exerts a 
steady pull on the more com- 
mitted. The ultra-Orthodox are 
the only Jewish group still 
having large families. 

“We are fighting a losing 
battle,” David Hannan, direc- 
tor of Jewish education in the 
Jewish Agency, which Units Is- 
rael and world Jewry, told the 
Independent. “There will not be 
significant Jewish communities 
in Europe in the early part of 
the next century. In the US. they 
will meander a little longer be- 
cause of the sheer bulk in- 
volved. In the former Soviet 
Union, they have one Jewish 
birth for every 11 Jewish deaths. 
Latin America may hold out for 
awhile.” 

In Vanishing Diaspora , a new 
history of European Jewry since 
1945, Bernard Wasserslein con- 
cludes: “We are witnessing the 
disappearance of the European 
diaspora as a population group, 
as a cultural entity and as a 
significant force in European 
society.” 

Daniel Elazar, a political sci- 






The vanishing diaspora 
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No change: Hasidic lews in London. Orthodox groups may soon be the only thriving diaspora communities left 


ence professor at Bar-Ilan Uni- 
versity, near Tel Aviv, accuses 
them of exaggeration. Just “It's 
a bad situation, but it's not quite 
as bad as the scare headlines in- 
dicate.” He speculated that 
within the next century Jews in 
North America would decline 
from 6 milli on to 4 million; in 
Europe from 2-3 million to 1- 
15 million; and Latin America 
from 500,000 to 250,000. 

But Professor Elazar had lit- 
tle to go on, save a scholarly 
scepticism about “linear pro- 


jections” (the assumption that 
trends continue in a straight 
line) and a faith in Jewish 
bloody-mindedness. “People in 
general, and Jews in particular,” 
he suggested, “are full of sur- 
prises.” 

Maybe, but the evidence is 
discouraging. Jews arc con- 
demned less and less to be out- 
siders. The barriers are coming 
down, and the Jews are scram- 
bling over. Taboos against 
“mixed" marriages are willing 
- on both sides. And Jews, like 


their peers in the professional 
and commercial middle class, 
are breeding less. 

According to Jewish Agency 
estimates quoted by David Har- 
man, there ore only 155 million 
Jewish children of school age (5- 
18) in all the countries of me di- 
aspora. Of these, 1, 150,000 are 
in North America, 400.000 in 
the rest of the world. The total 
diaspora is about 10 million. 
“This is a population,” he said,” 
that is not being replenished.” 

In the US, studies suggest that 


52 per oent of marriages in- 
volving Jews are mixed. In 
Britain, rabbis and lay leaders 
acknowledge that the rate is at 
least 30 per cent. Some put it 
nearer 50 per cent In S3 per 
cent of US mixed marriages, 
neither partner converts to the 
religion of the other. Only 6 per 
cent of the non-Jews now con- 
vert to Judaism, while II per 
cent of the Jews “convert out”. 

Diaspora leaders, like the 
British Chief Rabbi. Jonathan 
Sacks, have tried to shock their 


Photograph: Tom Pllston 

constituents with the question: 
“WH1 we have Jewish grand- 
children?” Spurred on by Israel, 
they are launching ambitious 
“Jewish continuity” pro- 
grammes. But they are starting 
from a narrow base; there is not 
enough money, and much of 
their appeal falls on deaf ears. 

In the whole of the diaspora, 
only 45-50 per cent of Jewish 
children receive any Jewish ed- 
ucation. Less than half go to 
Jewish day schools, few of which 
take them into the formative 
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years after bomdcvoA at 13. At 
the same time, educational 
tours of Israel, designed to sow 
Jewish identity, are failing to at- 
tract enough teenagers. In the 
peak summer; of 2987, about 
12,000 attended these sub- 
sidised courses. This year en- 
rolment is down to 5,000. 

“One cannot attribute such a 
drop only to the security situa- 
tion,” Mr Hannan admitted. 
“There’s a weakening of 
interest among both kids and 
parents." - 


In the worst case, the only vi- 
able Jewish communities will 
soon be found in Israel and 
pockets of extreme Orthodoxy. 
But the politicians and teachers, 
rabbis and ideologues will not 
let the diaspora march quietly 
into the void. 

“You need major resources 
to deal with it,” insisted David 
Harman. “Even then, it’s a 
gamble. The pull in the oppo- 
site direction is so strong. But 
if you don’t take the gamble, you 
don’t have a chance." 


Would-be killer 
angry at Israel 
deal by Turkey 


HUGH POPE 

Istanbul 

A deranged 48-year-old phar- 
macist who pulled a pistol on 
Turkish President Suleyman 
Demirel to protest against a mil- 
itary co-operation agreement 
with Israel was being ques- 
tioned yesterday about his pos- 
sible links to Turkey's radical 
Islamic fringe. 

Ibrahun GumrukcuogJu had 
taken aim at Mr Demirel on 
Saturday as he stepped down 
from a podium after making a 
speech at a shopping centre in 
Izmit, an industrial province 80 
miles east of Istanbul. 

“Suddenly I saw a gun barrel. 
I threw myself straight oa it and 
the gun went off. If I hadn’t 
jumped the president would 
have been hit," said Sukru 
Cukurlu, Mr Demirel’s chief of 
security. The bullet passed 
through Mr Cukurlu’s upper 
arm. went past the president 
and lodged above (he knee of 
a press photographer. 

As calls of concern poured 
into the president’s office - 
notably from Israeli President 
Ezer Wcizman - investigators 
were looking into some extra- 
ordinary lapses of security. 


The first question was how a 
formal gun licence came to be 
issued to Mr Gurarukcuoglu in 
1993. His record showed hun to 
have been medically certified as 
deranged, convicted of firing an 
unlicensed weapon in a built-up 
area, declared persona non gra- 
ta by military rule authorities in 
1983, known to have knifed two 
leftists during his 1970s student 
days and convicted of killing his 
aephew 25 years ago. 

The second puzzle was how 
be came to gel within three 
paces of Mr Demirel after ap- 
parently joining the crowd at the 
roof-raising ceremony. 

A third line of inquiry is 
looking into the would-be as- 
sassin’s possible links with Is- 
lamic extremists, although 
deputy prime minister Nairn 
Mentcse said initial questioning 
bad found no links. 

Mr Gurarukcuoglu told po- 
lice he had intended only to 
“fire in the air" to protest at a 
Turkish military training agree- 
ment with Israel signed in Feb- 
ruary. The accord, among other 
exchanges, allows Israeli and 
TUrkish warplanes to train for 
four weeks a year in each oth- 
ers’ countries, but only by day 
and without armaments. 



Capture of Hamas ‘bomb 
controller’ hailed by army 


Foiled assassin: Ibrahim Gumrvkcuoglu (left) and his 
target, the Turkish president Suleyman Demirel 


This first major military co- 
operation accord between Israel 
and a Muslim country has been 
virulently attacked by radical 
Islamist publications and the 
pro-Islamist Welfare Party, 
since December the biggest 
single group in the parliament. 

A copy of one such newspa- 
per, A/dt, was found in Mr 
Gumrukcu oglu’s village house. 
He had set up a “mesat” chapel 
in his basement. With a frill 
beard and Ottoman-style bag- 
gy trousers, Mr Gumrukcuoglu 
looked the picture of a provin- 
cial Islamic fundamentalist. 

Records of this former gov- 
ernment employee showed that 
he turned to religion after his 
two-year old son drowned in a 
well. He had in the past received 
extensive treatment for alco- 
holism and apparently suffered 
from bone marrow disease. 

Turkish media quickly folded 
the story into a scene of gener- 
al political uncertainty that has 
brought the centre-right coali- 
tion government so low that one 


of its senior ministers. Rusdu 
Saracoglu. admitted last week 
that it was simply not working. 

Prime Minister Mesut Yihnaz 
has now virtually accused his 
partner, Thie Path Party leader 
Tansu Ciller, of stealing more 
than $5ro of secret funds. And 
last week, the constitutional 
court annulled the vote of con- 
fidence that brought them to 
power in March. 

Gungor Mengi, of the Saba 
newspaper, said: “The at- 
tempted assassination should be 
a warning to all those who are 
pushing politics into a dead end 
with useless debates.” 

The circumstances of the as- 
sassination, however, leD the 
stoiy of a different Turkey. By 
the time he came to watch the 
roof go up on a shopping cen- 
tre in Izmit, Mr Demirel had al- 
ready opened a new tyre cord 
factory, a business centre and a 
municipal building in a rapidly i 
developing province that al- 
ready has the highest per capi- 1 
ta income in Turkey. I 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

j Jerusalem 

I “I cocked my gun,” says 
Sergeant Meiri of the moment 
on Friday night when a man in 
a car stopped fcy his patrol in the 
city of Hebron ignored requests 
for his identity card and start- 
ed to walk away. “I yelled at him 
again to stop and then I saw hum 
draw a gun. I did not hesitate 
for a minute. I shot at him from 
a distance of 40-45 metres.” 

The man disappeared down 
an alley. Half an hour later 
Israeli troops raided the Alia 
hospital fa Hebron where they 
identified a badly wounded 
man with a bullet in bis bad: as 
Hassan Salameh, a military 
leader of Hamas, the militant 
Islamic movement. Israel says 
he is the man who organised 
three suicide bomb attacks in 
Israel in February and March 
which killed 43 people. 

His capture comes at a con- 
venient moment for the gov- 
ernment. In 10 days it faces an 
election in which the overriding 
issue will be the its ability to pro- 
vide security to Israelis. “This 
relieves the pressure,” said Shi- 
mon Peres, the prime minister, 
yesterday. “This man really was 
a ticking bomb." It is also rel- 
evant that Israel has postponed 
the partial withdrawal of the 


army from Hebron until after 
the elections. 

The army was also eager to 
highlight its success plough 
frustrated by its inability to 
bold a press conference unfa the 
end of tbe Sabbath in order not 
to offend religious Jews. Dusk 
fell on Saturday at 8.11pm, an 
inconvenient time; the main 
Israeli television news begins at 
8pm. But at the instant the Sab- 
bath ended. Brigadier General 
Uzi Dayan, the military com- 
mander of the West Bank, an- 
nounced to viewers: “WeVe 
settled the blood feud." 

By the army’s account 25- 
year-old Hassan Abd al-Rah- 
man Salameh, born in Gaza, 
joined Hamas at an early age 
during the Palestinian intifada 
in which he threw stones and 
disposed of collaborators with 
Israel. Briefly arrested in 1992 
he went to Syria and Sudan 
where be received training, 
some of it from the Popular 
Front for tbe Liberation of 
Palestine. In 1994 he returned 
to Gaza and joined the frzedme 
ai-Qasim brigades, tbe military 
wing of Hamas. 

Salameh only became im- 
portant in January this year 
when he was sent by Mo- 
hammed Deif, the head of Izze- 
dine ai-Qasim, to the West 
Bank to organise suitide attacks. 


He recruited Jamil Abu Ifthrda, 
a student teacher from al- 
Fawwar refugee camp near He- 
bron, who in turn found three 
young men willing cany out tbe 
suidde attacks. In a spare of less 
than two weeks two buses were 
destroyed along with their pas- 



Wounded: Hamas military 
loader Hassan Salameh 

sengers on Jaffa road in Jerus- 
alem and a third attack killed 
a woman soldier near Ashkekm. 

Standing in front of maps and 
aerial photographs of the cen- 
tre of Hebron, showing tbe 
narrow twisting streets, Gen 
Dayan said tbe army had no pri- 
or intelligence which enabled 
them to rapture Salameh. He 
hotly denied, however, that it 


was a matter of luck. He said: 
“Salameh's capture was 
achieved because of our mas- 
sive, 24-hour-a-day security ac- 
tivity.” .Asked about the 
seriousiess of Salameh’s wound 
he said coldly; ‘All I care about . 
is whether or not he can talk.” ' 

Gen Dayan was more evasive 
about tbe background of the dri- • 
ver of tbe car in which Salameh j 
was a passenger and in which; 
three pistols, some grenades and: 
a submachine gun were dis-; 
covered. His name is Rafiq Ra-< 
joub, a cousin of Colonel Jibrii 
Rajoub, the powerful head of 
the Palestinian Preventive Se- 
curity based in Jericho. Gen 
Dayan dismissed the Col Ra- 
joub connection, saying he had 
many relatives. However Co 
Rajoub’s brother and nepheu 
were later arrested. 

It is a small boost for the gov 
anment to have caught the mai 
identified as being behind thro 
of the suicide bombs, but it i 
doubtful if Salameh was as im 
port ant as it cl aims . The mili 
taiy wing of Hamas appears 1 
operate through insulated cell i 
rather than a command strut 
ture like a regular army. 

Meanwhile the Israeli arme 
forces are at their highest stat 
of alert ever since the founds 
tion of the state in 2948 in cas 
of an attack before election dai 























^pace mission: The shuttle Endeavor lifting off from Kennedy Space Center In Cape Canaveral, Florida. Six astronauts from a joint US/Canadian project investigating dwindling 
h*ti stocks, human bone disorders and birth defects, are to test an inflatable antenna the size of a tennis court and monitor a space aquarium Photograph: Reuter 

US workfare plan: President approves radical Wisconsin scheme to cut payments to jobless 

Clinton aims to slash welfare 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

In a move which could bring 
closer sweeping reform of the 
federal welfare system, Presi- 
dent Clinton has publicly en- 
dorsed a radical “workfare” 
plan approved by the slate of 
Wisconsin that would scrap the 
existing system entirely and re- 
quire every recipient to take a 
job. subsidised or otherwise. 
Wisconsin, a traditionally 


progressive northern state, has 
long been in the vanguard of 
welfare reform. With Wishing- 


ton's approval, 38 of the 50 
states are now expuriroenting. 
The latest scheme however. 
White House spokesman Mike 
HyCuny said, was “the most 
revolutionary of all”, placing a 
limit of five years on the lime 
anyone can receive welfare, 
and guaranteeing in effect that 
a person who cannot find a job 
in the private sector will be giv- 
en one by the state. 

On no issue - crime, educa- 
tion, not even health care - are 
Americans more convinced that 
reform is essential than welfare, 
which featured large in the 
1994 “Contract with America” 
that helped the Republicans win 
back control of Congress. 


Naturally, in an election year, 
Mr Clinton’s offer was laced 
with politics. By no coincidence 
he chose to make it three days 
before Bob Dole, his pre- 
sumptive Republican opponent, 
travels to Wisconsin to make a 
major speech on welfare, which 
is certain to berate the Presi- 
dent's failure to deliver on his 
highly effective 1992 campaign 
pledge to “end welfare as we 
know it”. 

But once again, in his shift to 
the centre ground on a variety 
of social issues, Mr Clinton has 
neatly stolen Republican 
dothes, pre-empting Mr Dole 


on a theme his challenger was 
banking on to erode the Presi- 
dent’s forbidding lead in the 
polls - no less than 22 per- 
centage points according to a 
Time /CNN poll this weekend. 

Adding lo Republican irrita- 
tion, the scheme on which the 
White House is lavishing such 
praise was devised by Wiscon- 
sin’s Republican Governor, 
Tbmmy Thompson, who hap- 
pens to feature high on Mr 
Dole’s list of possible Vice- 
Presidential naming mates. Pre- 
dictably furious Dole supporters 
were yesterday accusing Mr 
Clinton of “cynical deception”. 


Be that as it may, the Presi- 
dent’s gambit leaves Congress 
and the White House with less 
reason than ever not to come up 
with a bipartisan deal on wel- 
fare reform at a federal level. 
Instead of the piecemeal state- 
by-state change currently taking 
place. 

For 18 months, they have 
fenced over the issue as the Re- 
publican Congress has passed 
two reform Mils - the first of 
them with substantial Democ- 
ratic support r with the aim of 
cutting welfare spending by 
$60bn over seven years, paring 
back benefits and handing mon- 


ey previously disbursed by Con- 
gress directly to individual states 
as block grants. 

Both measures however we re 
vetoed by Mr Clinton, on the 
grounds they did not offer ad- 
equate child and health-care 
guarantees for recipients, a 
large proportion of whom are 
single mothers living in de- 
pressed inner-city neighbour- 
hoods. But, he said in his weekly 
radio address on Saturday, the 
Wisconsin scheme did offer 
these guarantees, h was a “bold, 
solid reform plan". If Congress 
sent him a bipartisan plan. Til 
sign it right away". 


One step too far for British politicians 


The Wisconsin proposal is far 
more extreme than anything yet 
advocated by any mainstream 
politician in Britain, writes 
Nicholas Timmins 

The Department of Employ- 
ment already has limited pow- 
ers to require attendance of 
indviduals at Job Chibs and 
other work-seeking measures 
which will be somewhat 
strengthened when the new 
Jobseekers’ Allowance takes 
effect in October. 


Labour has also aired limit- 
ed proposals to require the 
young to be in work, education, 
or a government-approved pro- 
gramme for * time. 

But full-blown “workfare” - 
the requirement that benefit will 
be paid to tlm unemployed only 
on condition of participation in 
a training programme or com- 
munity sponsored job -has rel- 
atively few advocates. 

Politicians on both the right 
and left - including Michael 


Portillo when be was Secretary 
of State fbr Employment, have 
resisted the idea of the state 
becoming the “employer of last 
resort”, on the grounds both or 
cost and distortion to the 
labour market. 

Providing even limited and 
vu hm f a iy wo r k schemes such as 
the Community Programme 
has proved expensive and of 
mixed impact, they argue - 
and the cost would be far 
greater if all the unemployed 


were required permanently to 
be on schemes or in training. 
And workfare schemes would be 
tikety to displace employees in 
“reaT jobs, they argue. 

There will also be consider- 
able scepticism in Britain over 
whether the Wisconsin pro- 
gramme wiD fkilfil its pledge to 
withdraw benefit entirely after 
five years, leaving people to fend 
for themselves. There would, 
however; be much fascinated ob- 
servation of what followed. 


The measure approved by the 
Wisconsin state legislature still 
requires a “waiver" from the 
Clinton administration before 
it can take effect Essentially 
however, it does away with the 
S25bn Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children (AFDC) pro- 
gramme, the centrepiece of US 
welfare since its introduction in 
1935 as part of President 
Franklin Roosevelt's New DeaL 

Instead, anyone who seeks to 
go on welfare would have four 
choices. He could take a normal 
unsubsidised job (provided one 
was available), or failing that a 
“trial job” partly subsidised by 
the state. If that was not possi- 
ble, the welfare recipient could 
enrol for community service, to 
acquire the skills to find a job 
in the private sector. The fourth 
option is “transitional work” for 
people with limited capabilities. 

He or she would be eligible 
for a “job access loan", similar 
to student loans, to help pay col- 
lege fees, that would ne repaid 
later either in cash or by vol- 
untary work. Paradoxically, the 
Wisconsin scheme would not 
save money, at least at fmn. Any 
cuts in benefits would be out- 
weighed by the cost of extra 
child care to permit a welfare 
recipient to hold down a job. 


Moscow - Boris Yeltsin said over the weekend that he bad of- 
fered the market reformer Grigpry Yavlinsky the chance to be- 
come first deputy prime minister in a future Russian government 
if he abandoned his own presidential ambitions and helped the 
Kremlin leader beat off a challenge from the Communist con- 
tender m next month’s election, writes Helen Vfomacfc. 

But Mr Yavlinsky was playing hard to gel. Mr Yavlinsky, 44, 
who met the President on Thursday, denied he had demanded 
any specific post Rather, he told Ekho Moskvy radio, he had point- 
ed out to Mr Yeltsin policy changt s he regarded as essential for 
the national good. He saw ending the war in Chechnya as the 
priority. The liberal economist also urged tax cuts and the break- 
up of monopolies. He called for the sacking of ministers associ- 
ated with current economic policy and the attempt to bring 
Chechnya to heel, including the Prime Minister, Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin, and the Defence Minister, Pavel Grachev. 

The bargaining between Mr Yeltsin and other politicians is like- 
ly to continue, probably until the first round or the election on 
die 16 June. If no candidate wins 50 per cent of the vote, a sec- 
ond round wall be held, at which point Mr Yavlinsky and the oth- 
ers may throw their weight behind Mr Yeltsin to save Russia from 
a return to Communism. 

Russian mafia godfather on trial in US 

New York - Federal prosecutors hope the trial starting today of 
an alleged Russian mafia godfather accused of extorting money 
from a Wall Street investment firm will expose a much larger web 
of secrets about Russian organised crime in North America, writes 
David Usbanxe. 

Vyacheslav Ivankov, 56. arrested a year ago in the Brighton 
Beach neighbourhood of Brooklyn, otherwise known as “Little 
Odessa” because of the many emigres from the former Soviet 
Union who live there, is believed to be the most powerful Russ- 
ian mobster lo have set up operations in North America. 

As well as pursuing extortion charges, prosecutors will try to 
prove his status as a boss in Brighton Beach's Russian underworld 
community and link him to crimes including bribery, money-laun- 
dering, drug-dealing and murder. “What makes this case important 
is involvement of members of organised crime at the highest lev- 
els,” said Zachary Carter, US attorney in Brooklyn. 

Italy rules out corporal punishment 

Rome - Rejecting the appeal of a man who hit his 10-y car-old 
daughter with a felt, Italy's Supreme Court has ruled that cor- 
poral punishment is no longer an acceptable way lo educate chil- 
dren. Italian newspapers yesterday reported on the decision, 
handed down last week. 

The court refused to overturn a Milan appeals court's conviction 
of the man on charges of improper punishment. The Supreme 
Court said corporal punishment, like slaps, kicks and hitting with 
a belt, even when in Dieted to educate the child, should not be 
allowed. The high court was reversing itself on a ruling earlier 
this year that a group of adults charged with watching over chil- 
dren were not guilty of mistreatment when they disciplined chil- 
dren by blows with a carpet-beatcr. The court, however, said other 
means of punishment should have been used. AP 

French help quell mutiny in former colony 

Paris - France said it was protecting its 2^00 nationals in the 
Central African Republic (CAR) and none had been hurt in a 
mutiny by local troops in the capital, Bangui. French troops, part 
of a force based in me former colony, helped to quell the upris- 
ing, which killed three people. 

It was the second uprising in two months; last month’s was over 
fate pay. Hie intervention is the latest in a series by France in its 
former colonics in Africa. France has about 1,400 soldiers and 
airmen in CAR, backed by four Mirage F-l fighter-bombers and 
two transport planes. The CAR became independent in August 
1960 and suffered a series of military and civilian dictatorships 
thereafter. AP, Reuter 

Bank robber nabbed by the Internet 

Miami - One of the 10 most wanted US fugitives was arrested 
in Guatemala after an Internet user recognised his picture on the 
FBI’s home page. Leslie Isben Rogge, 56, an escaped bank rob- 
ber, surrendered at the US Embassy in Guatemala City, said Paul 
Philip, special agent in charge of the FBI office in Miami. Rogge 
was flown to Miami, where be is scheduled to appear before a 
federal magistrate on charges of bank robbery, interstate trans- 
port of stolen property and wire fraud. AP 

Call of the wild 

Saint-Gandens - The central Pyrenees has got its first bear in 
more than three decades; an import from Slovenia. It is the lat- 
est experiment in repopulating the wilder parts of developed coun- 
tries with species that have been driven to extinction. The bear 
arrived in its new habitat after a 20-hoar trip. Nervous and an- 
gry, it scrambled out of the cage and into thick forest, where the 
regional government has designated 35,000 acres of space. Officials 
are arranging to capture a male mate, also in Slovenia. French 
authorities passed an accord with 15 shepherds, who will receive 
compensation if the bears kill any of their animals. AP 


Kara dzic defies West by handing power to militant ally 


TONY BARBER 

Europe Editor 

Radovan Karadzic, the Bosnian 
Serb leader who is wanied for 
alleged war crimes, defied West- 
ern governments this weekend 
hv restructuring his 
mem in a manner intended to 
reaffirm Bosnian Serb opposi- 
tion to the Dayton peace agree- 
ment. The shake-up caused Mr 
Karadzic to relinquish some of 
his formal authority as presi- 
dent, hut it appears unlikely tiwl 
tyiis about to drop out of pub- 
ir^iife altogether. 

It seems even more prema- 
ture to suggest that the West is 
closer to bringing him to trial by 
the United Nations war crimes 
tribunal in The Hague. More- 
over, even if Mr Karadzw were 
to step down in the near future. 


there is little prospect that his 
successors would be any less 
committed to a policy of mili- 
tant Bosnian Serb nationalism. 

This became clear on Satur- . 
day after a pre-dawn meeting of 
the Bosnian Serb assembly in 
Pale, where Mr Karadzic 
secured the appointment- of 
Gojko Klickovic, a hardliner, as 
his new prime minister. He 
later announced he was dele- 
gating some of his own powers 
as president to Bfljana Plavsic, 
an equally uncompromising 
nationalist 

Official newspapers in Serbia, 
which have been waging a 
relentless propaganda cam- 
paign against Mr Karadzic, 
carried headlines such as 
“Karadzic gone”, suggesting he 
had been forced out of office. 
But independent political com- 


mentators in Belgrade said the - 
reshuffle in the ranks of the 
Bosnian Setb leadership did not 
necessarily amount to a loss of 
power by Mr Karadzic. 

“It is not a serious change. 1 
think that Bfljana Plavsic, to the 
extent to which she will substi- 
tute for him, is hardly a change. 
She is very dose to Karadzic. 
They are virtually the same,” 
said Stqjan Cerovic of the re- 
spected weekly Vreme. 

“Plavsic often sounded more 
radical than Karadzic. 1 think 
that Karadzic is retaining 
control and that It is no big 
concession towards greater co- 
operation,” he addfeL 

Aides of Carl Bildt, the 
international mediator who is 
responsible for implementing 
civilian aspects of the Dayton 
settlement, contested the view 


that the leadership changes 
meant Mr Karadzic bad given 
tittle away. “We believe that this 
is the beginning of the end of 
the influence of Dr Karadzic on 
the political scene. Mr Bildt is 
continuing to ensure that this 
sidelining of Dr Karadzic is 
ratified and consummated,” 
Colum Murphy, a spokesman 
for Mr Bildt, said. 

Failure to secure the removal 
from power of Mr Karadzic 
would gravely damage Mr 
BDdt’s authority and under- 
mine the Daytcm agreement 

The peace terms require Mr 
Karadzic and other indicted 
war criminals to give up public 
office and be turfed over to the 
tribunal in The Hague. But the 
60.000 Nato peace forces in 
Bosnia have not been entrust- 
ed with the specific task of 


tracking down and arresting 
the accused men. 

Mr Karadzic had stayed 
largely out of the public eye for 
several months until last 
Wednesday, when he engi- 
neered the dismissal of his 
prime minister, Rajko Kasagic. 

Mr Bildt and Western gov- 
ernments had cultivated Mr 
Kasagic as an alternative Bosn- 
ian Serb leader, seeing him as 
a supporter of the Dayton set- 
tlement and a relative moder- 
ate on the Bosnian Serb 
political landscape. 

His replacement, Mr Kfick- 
ervic, made his views clear cm 
Saturday when in his first pub- 
lic statement after his appoint- 
ment, he said he saw no reason 
for Mr Karadzic to go on trial. 
He challenged another key 
point of the Dayton accord by 


ruling out the early return of 
Muslim and Croat refugees to 
their homes in Bosnian Serb 
territory. 

Mr BQdl and Western gov- 
ernments have urged the Pres- 
ident of Serbia, Slobodan 
Milosevic, to help them force 
Mr Karadzic from power and 
bring him to trial. The Serbian 
leader, while no friend to Mr 
Karadzic, has played his hand 
cautiously, aware that to sacri- 
fice his former protege would 
enrage powerful nationalist 
forces in Belgrade. 

Mr Milosevic has told West- 
ern negotiators that they should 
wait for Mr Karadzic to be de- 
feated in Bosnia’s first post-war 
elections, due in September. 
However, apart from the fact 
that the Dayton agreement bars 
Mr Karadzic from standing in 


the elections, the apparent aim 
of the Bosnian Serb leader is to 
stop rhe vote from taking place 
or, if it does happen, to destroy 
its legitimacy. 

In a foretaste of these diffi- 
culties. a European Union of- 
ficial in the divided Muslim- 
Croai city of Mostar said on 
Saturday that elections to re- 
unite the city would be post- 
poned from their scheduled 
date of 31 May. Hans Birchler, 
legal adviser to the EU mission 
in Mostar, suggested the Mus- 
lims’ refusal to field candidates 
was a reason. The Spanish head 
of the EU mission, Rkarda 
Perez Casado, later denied a 
decision to postpone the vote 
had been taken. Earlier this 
month, parties based in Muslim- 
held east Mostar failed to 
register by the deadline. 



Plavsic: Said to be very 
close to Karadzic 
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Tibet riots over 
ban on pictures 
of Dalai Lama 


TERESA POOLE 

Peking 

Two violent clashes have taken 
place in Tibet this month 
between Chinese police and 
monasteries over lough new 
regulations that ban the displav 
of photographs of the Dalai 
Lama in temples. 

In the latest incident on 14 
May, up to 80 Tibetans were in- 
jured. including many monks 
and nuns, according to reports 
from Lhasa. A week earlier 
three monks were shot and 
injured during a disturbance at 
the Ganden monastery. 25 
miles east of the capital, and at 
least 40 were arrested. 

The details, obtained by the 
London-based Tibet Informa- 
tion Network (TIN), are the 
latest evidence of increased 
tensions as Peking tries to tight- 
en its hold on the region. 

The edict against the display 
of photographs in monasteries 
and temples of Tiber's exiled 
spiritual leader was published 
on 5 April. Hotels and restau- 
rants were also told to remote 
the Dalai Lama's picture. 


A month later on 7 May, a 
government work group was 
sent to Ganden monastery to 
implement the new regulation. 
The monks protested. Fighting 
broke out between the groups, 
and police were called w. TIN 
said at least three of the 500 
monks at Ganden were shot and 
wounded, and a fourth is in a 
serious conditions after police 
struck his head. 

The two main monasteries in 
Lhasa. Drcpung and Ramoche, 
were sealed off by the Chinese 
authorities to stop the unrest 
spreading. The main temple in 
Tibet, the Johkang, in central 
Lhasa, staged a one-day shut- 
down in protest, said TIN. 

Details of the latest incident, 
on 14 May appear to confirm 
another confrontation over the 
picture-banning. This informa- 
tion was provided by a Japan- 
ese tourst who was looking after 
his sick American girlfriend at 
(he Lhasa People’ s Hospital 
Number One. 

At 1 130 that night two truck- 
loads of wounded monks and 
nuns were brought to the emer- 
gency unit, and about 30 women 


and 15 men were offloaded un- 
der police escort for treatment 
“They took the people out of 
one truck ... more than half of 
them young nuns. Some people 
were walking, some people 
could not walk. They were hold- 
ing each other and some were 
crying and screaming," said 
Takeo Fujimoto, who contact- 
ed TIN after he reached NepaL 
“1 am 100 per cent sure that 
somebody beat them up. It was 
not like a car acddenL Their 
whole faces were sore and cov- 
ered with blood, and some 
people could not move.” 

The second truck: was driven 
off. “On the other truck 1 saw 
some legs hanging out from the 
back of the truck. They did not 
move,” Mr Fujimoto said. 

Those taken in at the hospi- 
tal were mostly monks or nuns 
but there were also lay 
Tibetans. "One was a young girl 
who had been beaten in the 
face.” Mr Fbjimolo said. TIN 
suggested the confrontation 
took place at a pilgrimage site. 

The latest edict categorises 
pictures of (he Dalai Lama as 
“reactionary propaganda”. 



If the cap fits: Pope John Paul If has a change of headgear after a three-hour mass 
In Marfbor, Slovenia, yesterday Photograph: Daiko Bandic 


Catwalk queen trades pageants for power 


Before 19-year-old Venezuelan 
Alicia Machado was crowned 
Miss Universe al the weekend, 
judges asked her whether it was 
better to be intelligent, wealthy 
or beautiful. Looking gorgeous 
and about to become quite 
rich, she did not bat an eyelid. 
“Intelligent, because then you 
can develop into many other 
things.*' 

She might have been think- 
ing about one of her compatri- 
ots and predecessors. 1981 Miss 
Universe Irene Saez. At 34, 
Ms Saez may no longer have the 
universe at her feet but she is 
living proof its not all downhill 
from the top of the world. She 
is threatening to become the 
most famous Venezuelan since 
the country's 19th century 
liberator, Simon Bolivar. 


Hie six-foot blonde is in her 
second term as mayor of the 
wealthy Caracas municipality of 
Chacao. She was re-elected 
recently with 96 percent of the 
vote and is now a serious bet for 
president of Venezuela by 1998. 

Ms Saez may have cast off the 
beauty-pageant image but 
“Irene” dolls, with cascading 
blonde locks, hazel eyes, ruby 
lips and pink lace frocks, are still 
top sellers, with a 5-per-cent 
commission augmenting the 
mayor's salary. 

Such is her reputation for 
running Chacao. a suburb of 
185,000 residents, glitzy shops 
and upmarket restaurants, that 
the locals refer to it as 
“Irenelandia” (Irene-1 and). 

Her secret borrows from 
Thatcherism and pre-Mandela 
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South Africa, with a sprinkling 
of Marie Antoinette. But her 
constituents like it. In a coun- 
try where around 60 per cent of 
voters usually do not turn out, 
they showed up massively 
in Chacao to re-elect her. 

“No-one here's ever won 96 
per cenL It's unheard of,” she 
said. Like Baroness Thatcher, 
whom she met during her travel 
year as Miss Universe, she has 
a tendency to dip into the roy- 
al “we" or refer to herself. 
“Irene Saez has always said .. .” 


“People here didn’t use to pay 
taxes. We flowed them what the 
concrete fruits of taxes can be,” 
she said. 

Critics accuse her of a “let- 
them-eat-cake” mentality, look- 
ing after her own patch inhab- 
ited by “haves”, while ignoring 
the vast majority of “have-nots”. 
They say Chacao is the richest 
mimicipality in the country and 
that running it is a push-over. 

Inside Chacao, however, 
“Irene” is Qreen. Setting up her 
own police force she has slashed 
the crime rate and made her 
municipality one of the few 
safe districts of Caracas to walk 
in. Gone are the days when, 
instead of the wine list, you 
might be handed a piece of pa- 
per saying: “put your cash and 
credit cards m this bag - now!” 


“If I go out to dinner, I don't 
stop at red lights and I always 
head for Chacao,” said one 
middle-class resident of anoth- 
er suburb. 

Ms Saez has filled in potholes 
and employed cleaners to keep 
her district dean. She has set up 
a team of paramedics to make 
house calls to ailing or elderly 
residents and established a lo- 
cal orchestra and haDet schooL 
She was never a member of 
any party. With an eye on the 
presidency, however, she has 
started her own groups Its title, 
“Integration, Renovation and 
New Hope”, may bedumsybut 
then she had to ensure tbe 
Spanish acronym was memo- 
rable: ULE.N.E. . . 

Phil Davison 



Whoever: blah, blah black 
sheep have you any wool 


KAMPALA DAYS 


Ghosts that lurk 
in shadows of 
hotel’s gory past 


A journalist I know refuses to 
1 in the Nile Hotel in Kam- 


During Milton Oboie’s reign of 
tenor in the first half of the 
ities, the hotel-then called 
i Mansion -was used by tbe 
regime for interrogation and 
torture. No one knows how 
many people died of “disap- 
peared” after being taken there. 

I have no dark memories of 
Uganda, having visited the 
country for the first time in 
1992. By that time it had been 
seven years since the overthrow 
of Obote by guerrilla leader- 
turaed-presideat Yoweri Mu- 
seveni, and Uganda was well on 
its way towards recovery. I re- 
member being struck by the 
lushness and beauty of the 
countryside. . . 

On my most recent visit, 
however, 1 had no time to trav- 
el about and confined myself to 

and'roemories of th^Jbote 
years, I booked into the Nfle 
Hotel. It has direct dialling 
from the rooms and other fa- 
cilities which, after weeks of 
power cuts and telephone prob- 
lems in Nairobi, made it seem 
a pleasant prospect. 

The hotel, built in 1967 and 
refurbished in 1987, is hardly an 
architectural triumph and tbe 
food is less than stunning. But 
it has attractive grounds and a 
well-equipped conference cen- 
tre. It was here that the recep- 
tion for African heads of state 
was held after President Mu- 
seveni, already a decade in pow- 
er, won a landdide victory in this 
month’s presidential elections. 

I had thought little about the 
hotel’smurkypasruntQ one day 
I was introduced to an elderly 
fanner living near the shore of 
Lake Victoria. Amid the cluck- 
ing of chickens, John MuJcasa 
recalled the years of suffering, 
first under Idi Amin in the 
Seventies, then under Obote' 
who returned to power in 1980 
after rigged elections. 

Mr Mukasa bad once had two 
farms north of Kampala in an 
area which, during the Eighties 
civil war, came to be known as 
the Luwero Triangle. It was 
from here that the Museveni in- 


surgency was launched and it 
was here that most of the worst 
atrocities of the Obote regime 
were committed. By the time of 
Obote’s overthrow in 1985, it 
was estimated that more than 
one third of the population of 
this area had been eliminated. 

Those suspected of support- 
ing the guerrillas were vicious- 
ly hounded. Mr Mukasa’s wife 
was beheaded by government 
soldiers in 1981 and his broth- 
er was shot dead. After two 
years in exile near London, Mr 
Mukasa returned to Uganda 
only to be arrested by Oboie’s 
security service which mistook 
him - Mr Mukasa says - for 
Godfrey Binaisa who had been 
president for a short period be- 
tween Amin and Obote. 

Mr Mukasa stilt bears scars 
from the torture sessions in the 
Nile Hotel. His interrogators 
dripped burning plastic down 
his nght leg to make him talk.- 
Not surprisingly, he has nor 
been back to the hotel since. 

“The Nile Hotel was a 
slaughterhouse”, I was later 
told by Brigadier Jim Muh- 
wezi who, as head of internal se- 
curity, now has an office in the 
adjacent conference centre. “A 
number of my friends were in- 
terned and died there. It’s hard 
to believe the beautiful gardens 
were once littered with bodies." 

Those days are mercifully 
past and Kampala is now a mod- 
el of enterprise. Though the 
economy is still only at the lev- 
el ft was in the early Seventies. 
Uganda now boasts the highest 
growth rate of any African 
country. The Nile Hotel is full 
of executives and business peo- 
ple. The basement of the con- 
ference centre is no longer a 
tenure chamber, and rooms 21 1 
and 233 are no longer the offices 
of Obote’s dreaded Military 
Intelligence and National Se- 
curity Services. 

If there are ghosts here they 
are keeping well-hidden. But 1 
know my journalist friend will 
not be checking in when next he 
is in Kampala. Nor will Mr. 
Mukasa be dropping by for 
Sunday lunch. 

David Orr 
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It’s time the Tories gave the money back 


T he silence has been eloquent, 
significant and depressing. We 
cannot quite believe it. The 
Conservative Party has a clear-seem- 
ing policy about accepting donations 
It was repeated yesterday by its chair- 
man, Dr Brian Mawhinney. He said- 
we do not accept funds with condi- 
tions attached from foreign govern- 
ments. from anonymous donors and 
from criminal sources.” But a day ear- 
her, our sister paper, the Independent 
on Sunday , had revealed that the 
y ears ago that 
a . a £#>0*000 donation from 
Asil Nadir, the disgraced businessman, 
was stolen money. This was not some 
loose allegation from a hostile jour- 
nalist or Labour Party researcher. It 
was hard evidence in a report overseen 
by a senior partner at Touche Ross, a 
leading firm of accountants. One 
would have thought that taking stolen 
money went against the Conservative 
policy. 

It is genuinely disturbing that the 
party has done no such thing. The first 
excuse, made privately to Touche 
Ross, was that the money had been 
taken "in good faith”. How many 
people would consider this a decent 
reaction in tbeir private lives? Zf the 
reader had taken a gift of money from 
a casual acquaintance, which later 
•turned out to have been stolen from 
a third party, would you keep it, on the 
grounds that “I never knew”? But we 


are talking, of course, not about a pri- 
vate individual, but about the party 
that has led Britain for many people’s 
adult lifetime. Different standards 
should apply - higher ones. The sec- 
ond excuse, made to this newspaper 
yesterday, is that the Conservatives 
don’t accept the connection made by 
Touche Ross is absolutely proven - but 
that if it went to court, they would 
abide by the court's decision. Well 
thanks a lot. As the party knows full 
well, the sum of money involved is not 
considered big enough to warrant the 
expense of a separate legal action. But 
the mere fact that the Conservatives 
are, in effect, saying that they won’t 
hand back stolen money unless 
dragged through the courts and forced 
to do so is extraordinary. 

Presumably the final line of defence 
will be that there were no “conditions 



attached” - the get-out clause carefully 
writtea into the party policy. But in the 
real world, that is not how things are 
done. There can be few if any shady 
characters who pay money into a party 
account in return for a written com- 
mitment to build this bypass or change 
this taxation rule. Even in bad politi- 
cal novels, such attempts to buy influ- 
ence are represented as acts of delicate 
innuendo - nose-tapping, discreet- 
coughing exchanges in the corners of 
expensive restaurants. 

The Conservative reluctance to hand 
back the Nadir money, and the party’s 


shameless attitude to the whole subject, 
provides the backdrop to the other new 
allegation, the Sunday Times report 
suggesting that Serb businessmen with 
connections to Radovan Karadzic, who 
is being sought to answer war crimes 
allegations, paid £100,000 to the party. 
Al this stage, there are too many unan- 
swered questions for anyone to make 
a final judgement - we don't know 
whether the u nnam ed businessman 
was a Serb nationalist or just a Serb. If 
the British Conservative ftiity really did 
take Serb-connected money at the 
height of the war, it would be a national 


- humiliation. The point is, however, that 
the Conservatives ask us to accept that 
they were acting in good -faith and, 
while tbeir own inquiries continue, 
should be given the benefits of any 
doubts. 

In all honesty, bow can they be? It is 
not as if the Serbian story or even the 
Nadir story, were one-off events. Let us 
put this in the kindest way possible: the 
Conservatives have not been spectacu- 
larly lucky in their- choice of donors. 
There was Octav Botnar, the Nissan UK 
chief who fled to Switzerland. There was 
Mohammed Hashemi, the Iranian arms 


dealer whose brothers were arrested m 
the United States. There was Kamlesh 
Pattni, wanted by the Nigerian police for 
fraud. There was Nazran Virani, jaded 
in 1994 after being convicted for false 
accounting in the BCD affair. And 
these, remember, are only a few names 
picked up by the press. 

The time has passed when major 
political parties can be relied on to 
behave in a proper or gentlemanly fash- 
ion. As international business becomes 
ever more powerful, the need for 
national politicians to be very careful 
about their friends and donors becomes 
ever greater, lb date, the Conserva- 
tives' stock response has been “we’re 
innocent because we thought we were 
acting honourably”- This is remarkably 
similar to the stock defence to the 
charges of misleading Parliament con- 
tained in the Scott report - “we didn’t 
believe we were doing wrong, so we 
weren’t”. It is laughable, but serious, 
too. It is the dark fruit of too many 
years in office, too much power and too 
much privacy. 

In the longer term, reform of party 
funding should begin by making all 
donations and loans to political par- 
ties matters which must be published. 
But in the short term there is one thing 
that the Conservatives should do to 
begin to clear their reputation in this 
matter. It is.quite simple. It can hap- 
pen this morning. Let’s put it plainly: 
just give the -money back. 


May the Y&A 
boxes tumble 
and prosper 

I t didn't rake them long. No sooner 
had the Victoria and Albert Museum 
unveiled its plans for a remarkable 
extension, designed by a young Amer- 
ican-PoIish architect called Daniel 
Libeskind than the usual suspects got 
on their soap boxes to condemn it. 

In case you haven't seen them, Libc- 
skind’s plans are for a building which 
breaks most boundaries of traditional 
form. It most resembles a jumble of 
boxes tumbling down into the pave- 
ment, yet suspended in raid-air. 

Brian Sewell, the Linf ord Christie or 
outrage and indignation, was quick off 
the blocks. Bemoaning the lack of the 
comfortable classical logic of columns 
pediments and pilasters, Mr Sewell, 
populist polemicist and sometime art 
critic, ran it down as “as architectural 
absurdity masquerading as a museum 
wing". 

If Mr Libeskind is feeling short of 
friends he shouldn't wony. We think 
the plans are great and we would love 
to see his stunning building built. We 
need more architecture of "this kind - 
the aborted plans for Cardiff opera 
house spring to mind - not more 
Sewe Ilian columns. 
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Labour’s 
Research 
Fund plans 

Sin The article by Barrie Cement 
(“Unions fund Labour by the back 
door", IS May) is based on a 
series of factual inaccuracies. 

The Labour Frontbench - 
Research Fund (not “Shadow 
Cabinet Research Fund") has 
somewhere in the region of 
£40,000 in it, not £300,000. 

It is not a “blind fund". We • 
make public the contributors tQ it, 
and the Labour frontbench 
members who receive funding will 
declare that fact in the new 
Register of member’s interests. . 

It can scarcely be used to 
“disguise" financial support paid 
| by unions since we declare the .. 

• names of all contributors. As it 
happens, the majority of 
contributions so far have come 
from individual businessmen or 
businesses. 

Of course there would be - 

S ounds to object if 90 per cent of 
c fund came from one source. - 
But it doesn’t. The non-affiliated 
fund of Unison which used to 
make contributions to research by. 
the Labour frontbench has not 
contributed u> the fund. 

The reason there is no entry in 
the Register yet by individual MPs 
is that there have been no 
payments out from the fund yet. 

As payments are made they will be 
entered in the Register. The new 
Register covers the current year 
rather than the past year. 

The real facts are these: the 
public funding for the opposition 
frontbench (the Short money) is 
insufficient to pay for the research 
the opposition needs to keep the 
Government accountable. For" 
decades therefore the opposition 
has had to supplement this with 
outside funding. 

We have altered the way that 
the Labour frontbench bandies its 
funding to meet the new Nolan 
rules. We have set up a central 
Labour Frontbench Research 
Fund after extensive discussion 
with Sir Gordon Downey, the new 
_ Parliamentary Commissioner, to 
“make sure that it meets all the 
new rules. 

Because we are anxious to 
ensure fall transparency wc have 
cone beyond what Sir Gordon 
advised us to do by making public 
the names of all contributors to 
the fund. We will meet any new 

rules proposed by Sir Gordon. 

DONALD DEWAR MP 

{Glass W Gmcaaden, Lpo) 

House of Commons 

London 5H7 
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is needed is not for Brilisb Tfclecom 
to be a corporate sponsor but' that 
they should agree to have a BT 
pavilion demonstrating the best of 
British telecommunicalions and the 
economic and social benefits they 
will bring in the 21st centuiy. 

The Exhibition should be an 
opportunity for the best of British 
design, craftsmanship and the arts 
to be seen by a world audience. 
Companies should seize the 
chance to exhibit their products 
and their vision in a showcase that 
millions will visit and that will be 
reported across the world. 

The Millennium Commission 
should drop the theme idea and 
raise funds by selling space for 
pavilions at the site; that way the 
nation will gel an exhibition 
worthy of the Millennium and 
businesses a return for their 
investment. 

NICHOLAS KENT 

London, SE4 
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repute for Millennium 
celebrations. It should also be ' 
remembered that the reason for 
the choice of Greenwich for the 
national celebrations is the 
. existence of the Prime Meridian, 
signalling the beginning of the 
, Millennium for the world, by. 
international decree. 

Since the Millennium officially 
, begins for the world on the Prime 
Meridian in the courtyard of the 
i Observatoiy, the global focus will 
be on that historic building when 
the MUienniurn arrives. 

i RICHARD ORMOND 
1 Director 

National Maritime Museum 
London SE10 

1 Sir. You report that in Australia the 
most popular suggestion for 
, celebrating the Millennium received 
I by a federal gqvanm<mtsu^^ 

1 writing local history. That makes an 
interesting contrast with the British 
Millennium Commission's view that 
research on, and writing of, local 
1 hirtoiy for permanent publication is 
“not of sufficient public benefit" to 
deserve its support. Can it be that 
our people, unlike the Australians, 
i have lost interest in their country's 
past because they fear that it has no 
future? 

; CRJCURRJE 
I General Editor, Victoria History 
of the Counties of England 
London. WC1 


Sir. Could you explain why 
20 million people should want 
to go to Greenwich for the 
Millennium Exhibition and how 


they are expected to get tberc? 

Perhaps British business has a 
point in not being impressed by the 
proposed content of the exhibition, 
nor. given past experience, by the 
likelihood of any major 
Infrastructure project in this country 
coming in on time and to budget. 

Dr CELINA FOX 
London, W9 

Peking stifles 
democracy 

Sin 1 commend Robin Cook for his 
eloquent support of human rights 
and democracy in Hong Kong. His 
article (“How to hold China in our 
hands”, 13 May) and his recent vis- 
it to Hong Kong demonstrate that 
Labour -is both aware of the con- 
cerns of Hong Kong” s 6.5 million 
people and prepared lo show lead- 
ership in the remaining days until 
the transfer of sovereignty from 
Britain to China. 

. However, one of the central 
points in Mr Cook’s article needs 
clarification. He states Governor 
Chris Patten introduced his 
modest electoral reforms (under 
which still only one third of the 
legislative seats - 20 of 60 - were 
elected democratically) “without 
even visiting Peking”. It is dear 
that neither secret negotiations 
nor visiting the Chinese leaders 
would have resulted in their 
approval of democratic reform . 

Since well before Chris Patten’s 
1992 arrival in Hong Kong, 
Peking's objective has been to 
stifle democracy in Hong Kong. 
China's intentions today are 


equally clear. Peking has sworn to 
axe Hong Kong’s elected 
legislature, replacing it with a fully 
appointed rubber stamp body 
(which Chinese leaders now say 
will be operating even before the 
transfer of sovereignty on 30 June 
1997). Had Governor Patten 
allowed Chinese leaders to vet his 
reforms before he presented them 
to the people of Hong Kong, he 
would not only have doomed 
democracy before tfce British 
departure, but also have given 
China de facto control over all 
major decisions in Hong Kong 
before the transfer of sovereignty. 

Though China pins the planned 
abolition of our elected legislature 
on Governor Patten this is little 
more than a smokescreen for 
setting up its own appointed puppet 
legislature lo pass repressive laws in 
Hoag Kong. Otherwise China 
would be planning to hold elections 
immediately after assuming 
sovereignty . 

Instead, Peking's appointed, 
so-called “provisional” legislature 
will operate for a year or more, 
with no terms of reference - or 
real guarantee of genuine 
elections at any time in the future. 
MARTIN LEE, QC 
Chairman 

The Democratic Party 
Hong Kong 

Elite universities 

Sin David Walker’s article (16 
May) correctly identifies a serious 
problem regarding the funding of 
research in our universities. 
Unfortunately, his solution is 
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simplistic and a classic example of 
British short-termism. 

Mr Walker correctly concludes 
that excellence in research is 
under threat, and he proposes to 
solve the problem by 
concentrating funding in perhaps 
ten elite universities, with the rest 
receiving little or no public 
support for -research. While this 
might bring some sbort-tenn 
benefits, the long-term results will 
be wholly disadvantageous. 

The most effective higher 
education based research engine is 
deafly that in the US (where there 
are about 800 “research 
universities''). This system 
depends quite explicitly on having 
a spectrum of activity, from the 
research-led flagships through 
many institutions with high levels 
of activity and pockets of 
excellence, to many teaching-only 
institutions. The effectiveness of 
the system depends on this 
continuum and the mobility 
between institutions that it 
facilitates. We are now moving 
towards a flexible continuum in 
the UK, which Mr Vfalker’s 
approach would destroy. 

The only way that we can 
protect and encourage excellence 
m UK research is through greater 
investment. 

Professor R W JOYNER 
Director of Research 
The Nottingham Trent 
University 
Nottingham 


Essential reform 
of welfare state 

Sin Wilier Cairns (Letters, 17 
May) perpetuates the myth that 


any reform of the welfare state is 
the same as its abolition. The 
reality is ibal the welfare stale is in 
desperate need of reform if it is to 
continue to service the needs of 
the people of our country. Those 
who oppose that reform 
jeopardise its future. 

Chris Smith, MP, has consistently 
stated that the inclusion of those 
who cannot support themselves in 
the system is a must for any reform 
which he proposes. Furthermore, 
the package of measures which he 
is beginning to outline are not at 
odds with Beveridge and would 
probably be viewed by the Liberal 
reformer as very generous. For 
Beveridge, like Chris Smith, felt 
that it was the outcome, ie the 
abolition of poverty, which was 
more important than the means of 
delivery. 

The alarmists who predict the 
end of the welfare state are correct 
to guard against those who seek 
that result, but should not regard 
evety reform as an attack on the 
institution they honourably defend 
IAN CORFIEI.D 
Head of Research 
Fabian Society 
London, SWl 


Flights of fancy 

Sir The proposed Daniel Libe- 
skind design for the Victorian and 
Albert Museum (“Fiver-a-head lo 
visit ‘exploding’ museum", 18 
May) resembles not so much a 
carbuncle as a hideous over-en- 
larged lump of crystal, unsuited to 
form a part of the nation's pre- 
mier decorative arts museum. 

The £5 entry fee announced by 
the museum trustees isyet 
another nail in the coffin of this 
country's tradition of free 
museum entry. 

It would be' particularly 
inappropriate for genuine 
researchers lo be charged enhy to 
the renowned prim room of the 
V&A Museum, which also bouses 
the National Art Library. 

Excesses such as the purchase 
of the costly Can ova marble, 
which at present is not even on 
show al the museum, and the 
departure in recent years of some 
of its more learned curatorial staff 
should not be compounded by the 
trustees" flights of fancy. 

ALEC STIRLING 
London SH11 

Committed 

fathers 

Sin Anna Coote is right lo empha- 
sise the importance to society of 
encouraging unmarried men to 
maintain their relationships with 
their children when they have sep- 
arated from the children's mother 
(“Feminists must back fathers". 

17 May). 

She is wrong, however, to think 
that there is no existing 
mechanism enabling such men lo 
acquire fall parental rights. 
Committed and involved fathers 
will almost always be granted 
parental responsibility orders by 
the courts. 

The irony is that such orders 
usually result from applications 
which are contested by the 
mothers whereas those parents 
who wish to enter into parental 
responsibility agreements without 
the involvement of the courts find 
that the Government has recently 
introduced onerous regulations to 
be complied with before such 
agreements become official. 

LYNN ROBERTS 
Hodge Jones & AUen 
Solicitors 
London, NWl 
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the commentators 


The special pleasures of your own agenda 

In the age of e-mail and live TV conferences, people are discovering new benefits in meeting face to face 


H ew do we reach out and talk 
to each other? Successful 
newspapers connect well 
with their readers and their readers 
with each other. The public may be 
cynical about the press but the rela- 
tionship between a newspaper and its 
readers is intense. I should know. 
White editing this newspaper for its 
first eight years, I was constantly 
made aware of readers' feelings by 
letter, by telephone call and by direct 
comment at any gathering I 
attended. 

Now, what about the newest 
medium, multimedia, which some 
people believe is distancing? I have 
experienced it at first hand by starl- 
ing an electronic publishing business, 
one small enough for me to run from 
my house. Instead of journalists and 
printers, I work with interactive 
designers and programmers. We 
produce CD-Rom titles and we will 
shortly publish a pure Internet prod- 
uct What I particularly like about 
the Internet, with its discussion 
groups, chat lines and free publish- 
ing, is that it includes people - the 
computer screen draws diem to- 
gether. I recently engaged in a radio 
discussion in which listeners put 
questions and comments both by 
phone and by e-mail; the two kinds 


of talk worked together seamlessly . 

But it is more surprising, perhaps, 
that people stflJ love public meetings. 
As I have discovered, the person who 
is completely at ease with the Inter- 
net and e-mail and telephone con- 
ferences is nonetheless quite pre- 
pared to attend a meeting in a public 
hall, just as our Victorian forebears 
would have done. It was when the 
Independent combined forces with 
Tony Benn some years ago and 
invited readers to a committee room 
in the House of Commons to discuss 
radical ideas for constitutional 
reform that I first thought that this 
appetite might exist At the time, 1 
wasn't sure that we would attract 
more than a handful. In the event, 
600 people turned up and many had 
to stand at the back. The discussion 
was lively; first to speak after Mr 
Benn was a student who in turn was 
followed by a retired sea captain. 

The clinching evidence is now 
before us in the monthly meetings 
that have been taking place since 
January at the Central Hall, West- 
minster to discuss London's future, 
organised by the Architecture Foun- 
dation (of which lama trustee) and 
supported by the Evening Standard. 
Attendances have varied between 
1J>00 and 2300. Again, our first 


estimate of the likely audience was 
much lower - 300 or so. Last 
Wednesday, when the subject was 
London's transport arrangements, 
1300 people turned up. The pro- 
ceedings begin at 630pm and last 
two hours. You go after work and 
you may not finally reach home until 
well beyond 9 o'clock. 

The events that people enjoy 
attending are invariably participa- 
tory, and the new ways of runni ng 
meetings are built on this insight 
Because what the audience may 
have to say is as important as the 
points the invited speakers will 
make. I greatly dislike the traditional 
formal of set-piece speeches from 
the platform, one after the other, fol- 
lowed by a few questions ax the end. 
De ham en bus. 

We have avoided that at the Cen- 
tral HalL Granted, there is still a 
platform with the mam speakers, but 
contributions from the audience 
come between speeches and are 
given an equal amount of time. In 
this way the expert opinions form a 
framework for the evening's discus- 
sion. But I couldn’t persuade my fel- 
low trustees to go the whole way and 
place all the speakers in the audi- 
ence with only a moderator on the 
platform. Perhaps rightly, they 



ANDREAS WHITTAIY1 SMITH 


In this hall we are 
equal - the expert 
and the citizen 

demurred. What I was seeking was 
the feeling that on this subject, in 
this ball, for an hour or two, we are 
all equal - the expert and the citi- 
zen meet on common ground. 

1 have found that the most adven- 
turous experiments in helping peo- 
ple to talk creatively to each other 
are occurring in private settings, 
rather than public meetings. You 
may, for instance, be invited to a 
two-day “let's think about Lhe 
future" session of your organisation. 
Maybe you are a senior executive 


who expects to be consulted Maybe 
you are a junior manager whose 
opinions are generally dismissed. 
Maybe you are a shop-floor worker 
who does not expect to be asked for 
your opinion about anything. What- 
ever your status, you wSJ have been 
told surprisingly little about the 
event other than its theme or objec- 
tive- no agenda, no briefing papers. 

On entering the room where the 
session is to be held, you will find 
that the chairs are placed in a circle 
or in concentric circles, ho the mid- 
dle, rather than your boss, is a mod- . 
erator you have never seen before. 
On one wall of the room hangs a 
notioebaard A number of 
with computers, perhaps 10 
machines if there are 300 01 you, 
have been placed to one side. Down 
a corridor, there will be a number of 
small rooms that can also be used. 

There is no agenda because the 
participants, sitting in a circle, will 
be asked to work out one for them- 
selves. Any one of you may suggest 
a subject and invite interested cot 
leagues to join you to discuss the 
issue and then write up an agreed 
version (hence the dew-top com- 
puters). You post your agenda item 
on the board in an empty time-slot, 
and participants then decide which 


working sessions they wish to 
attend The self-selected agenda is 
now being tested in the market 
place. If nobody comes to the sub- 
ject meeting that you have pro- 
posed, perhaps you merge it with 
another or conclude it wasn't a veiy 
smart idea after all; or, if you wish, 
you can use the time to write up a 
proposal on your own. 

When, after the two days, these 
meetings are doae, you come 
together around the moderator, 
consider what you have achieved 
and depart with the proceedings of 
the entire conference in your hand 
- instant gratification. What are 
these strange events? They are an 
American import known as Open 
Space events; and organisations as 
wildly diverse as the BBC, the 
Engineering Council, I Cl and the 
University of Surrey have recently 
used the technique. 

The special strength of the face- 
to-face meeting, whether public or 
private, is to release creative energy. 
What is sought is an almost chemi- 
cal reaction and a type of catalyst 
may be needed. It may be that the 
occasion is a distinct event rather 
than a routine appointment. You go 
to a committee room at the House 
of Commons or to Central Hall, 



Vestminster, or to a venue away 
'Din your organisation s offices. 

It is also critical that the form 
xplicitiy diminishes or banishes 
ierarchy. those in authority are 
onstrained to listen as well as to 
peak. Moreover, the subject itself 
as to be bold; it is no use having a 
artidpatoiy meeting about a hum- 
rum problem. TTierc must be a 


city where you live. 

There is no reason why the elec- 
tronic age should be inimical to 
these sorts of events. Indeed, quite 
the reverse. The feci that many of us 
spend our working lives in front of 
computer screens and then go home 
and rebec with television or even fire 
up our personal computers and 
roam the Interne! lends piquancy to 
the revival of the big meeting. It is* 
like the special pleasures of the 
theatre after regular cinema-going. 
I am thrilled by what is happening 
to the television and the oompu icr 
in the home and new ways of per- 
son- to- person brainstorming of 
issues, but it is the strange revival of 
the public meeting that particularly 
captivates me. 


* 


0 
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A cowardly 
business 

On the stormy battlefield of Europe where are 
the captains of industry when they are needed? 


A t a rain-sodden reception 
on the House of Commons 
terrace the other day with the 
marquee flapping in the wind, 
the European Movement pre- 
sented a plucky but somewhat 
beleaguered spectacle at its 
annual party. As the Europho- 
bic storm gathers pace, are they 
ready to fight back? 

They are a gentle, sensible 
lot, a mix of some of the old 
buffers of aD parties who fought 
the good fight back in the 1975 
referendum and keen young 
people, mainly Labour. But, it 
must be said, many have the 
slightiydtsmrif air of intellectual 
Don Quixotes - not the bare- 
knuckle fighters needed for a 
dirty fight in the ring with Sir 
James Goldsmith. 

The trouble with these ratio- 
nal Europhiles is that they have 
drunk deep of lhe company of 
the best and brightest of Euro- 
pean brains at Anglo-German 
Konigswinter conferences. The 
European idea courses so nat- 
urally through iheir blood with 



POLLY TOYNBEE 


the Gewuitztraminer that they 
may forget the real battle for 
the hearts and minds of the 
British voter. After discussing 
the far horizons in Euro think- 
tanks, they find it hard to attend 
to the inane buffoonery of 
Teresa Gorman, Jimmy Gold- 
smith and Bill Cash. 

Giles Radice, seizing hold of 
this venerable organisation 
founded by Winston Churchill, 
is assembling a credible battle 
line with cohorts from each 
party, but this is the only seri- 
ous, unequivocal, pro-Euro- 
pean campaign malting the 
case. The rest is silence. 


Where are the big battalions 
of industry, and where their cap- 
tains? Strangely mute. Where 
are all those other forces in 
British life who know (he only 
future is European? Afraid to 
speak out. They have yet to 
mount their campaign. Nor are 
they funding those who are 
campaigning. The' European 
Movement has a pathetic 
£400,000 to compete against 
£20m in the Goldsmith camp. 

As newspapers swell with 
pages of Goldsmith-backed 
Europbobic advertising, the 
European Movement has not 
the funds to retaliate. Remem- 
ber this: at the start of the 1975 
referendum campaign the pub- 
lic were two-to-one against stay- 
ing in. By voting day, they had 
swung round two-to-one in 
favour. Complacently, pro- 
Europeans assume Lhe same 
thing would happen again, 
whatever the wording may be. 
But there would be a crucial dif- 
ference - last time the pro- 
Europeans had (at present-day 
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The enthusiasm shown by some on last week’s Euro Day is yet to be pubBdy demonstrated-by Britain's business leaders Photogaph: Murdo Macleod 


prices) £6.6m to spend on a bril- reticent rear. They are exceed- explain why he felt Britain's 
liant, high-profile campaign, ingly difficult to tempt on to Black Wednesday devaluation 
The antis were weak and impov- television or to enter the polit- had created an unfair advan- 
erished with only $600,000 to leal fray. In Britain they have tage for British cars in the 
spend. Money matters. never taken their proper place French market But the head of 

Virtually all CBI members as responsible public figures Rover declined to reply, 
and leading businessmen who wield a large amount of Adair TUraer agrets that it is 
believe our future lies only in politically unaccountable power, difficult to get industrialists to 

Europe, and that we must be In Europe their counterparts 

serious and influential players, play a key part in national life, . - 

With 58 per cent of our exports here they prefer a quiet word in J0USIII6SS p60plG 

going to Europe, that is hardly the corridors of power. , . , 

surprising. Programmes such as the I6<U* u61Hg QTcLWH 

Industrialists have in the past BBC’s Newsnijjht constantly . _ , 

two months shown some small request industrialists to speak lJltO pQULlCS 

signs of awakening from their on Europe and other relevant - - — 

stupor of cowardice, frightened political and economic mat- 

by the way the Europhobes have ters, but they usually refuse, give their views on television, 
been shooting into an open goal “The business culture in Britain “They had hoped the talk of 
Adair Turner, head of the CBL puts the interests of their share- withdrawal from Europe would 
has made some rousing speeches holders first, ahead of consid- bum itself oat, but now they see 
dismissing “the little Englander erations.of the wider society,” they have to speak up, at least 
fantasy as a product of cloud- says Peter Horrocks, editor of at our conferences.” There is 
cuckoo I ana”. The CBI has Newsnight. "They fear being another unspoken problem: 
organised a high-profile series of drawn into politics and won’t most industrialists are Ibiy and 
conferences up and down the appear on programmes to are uneasy about widening a rift 
land, starting m a fortnight, at debate with politicians.” that may end up destroying 

which big hitters of industry will He cites a telling example: a their own party. They say, on 

speak up for Europe. Newsnigh* item discussed a pos- the record, of course they 

But British captains of indus- sible successor to the ERM, would speak out if there was a 
try remain reluctant to lead short of full EMU. The head of real threat of withdrawal, but 
from anywhere other than the Peugeot in France was eager to not until then. 


Bui business is in the best 
position to explain about 
Europe. For example. Turner 
says, business wants the single 
market to progress rapidly. That 
means more regulation, not 
less. The “bonkers bureaucrats 
of Brussels” should be urged to 
press ahead. For British Air- 
ways, British Telecom and the 
energy industries are among 
those successful businesses still 
waiting for Europe to abolish 
unfair state subsidies so we can 
complete cm a level playing field. 
More regulation often works in 
our favour, not against. But 
who is standing up to say so, in 
ways that the public can under- 
stand? Who is buying newspa- 
per advertising space to explain 
what the single market means? 
Not those who have the most to 
lose. 

Conventional politics fail on 
this issue. Every time a Tory 

hear the ^soun d^oMeanng as 
another rip appears in their 
party’s flimsy fabric. Not sur- 
prisingly, they speak low and in 
code. Labour has its own 


dilemma: with good European 
credentials established by Blair, 
shouldn't they now keep quiet 
and let the Tones rip themselves 
apart? So they too are muted. 
The UbDerns protest that they 
speak out all the time, but the 
press bins their speeches when 
they talk European. 

That there are differences ot 
opinion abut EMU in 1999 
does not excuse the hugely pro- 
European British establishment 
for letting the most important 
political issue of the day fell into 
the rogue hands of Goldsmith. 
Gorman, Murdoch and Conrad 
Black. Cowardice paralyses 
those who should now be strap- 
ping on their armour and clash- 
ing their shields for the Euro- 
pean idea. The antis move their 
battle lines forward unchecked 
The European movement is 
passing the hat round big busi- 
ness - and they had better start 
putting in serious money. They 
had better join iL swell its rank, 
and make it win. If they pre- 
varicate much longer, the bat- 
tle will be lost before they ever 
take to the field. 


Two religions, one set of challenges 

Musl im s and Christians should join in jihad against common problems, says Akbar Ahmed 


B ismillah’h Ir Rahman ir- Rahim , 
these words are used by millions 
of Muslims eveiy day, that is. mil- 
lions of times a day we hear the words 
that Allah - or God - is the Beneficent, 
the Merciful; this in essence is the spirit 
of Islam. 

In spite of what you may read in the 
papers and see on TV, Islam is a religion 
of peace and compassion. Indeed the 
word Islam derives from the word for 
peace. Shortly before his death the 
prophet spoke at ArafaL He emphasised 
the unity of humanity and the need to 
respect otftetsc “God has made you breth- 
ren one to another, so be not divided. An 
Arab has no preference over a non-Arab, 
nor a non-Arab over an Arab; nor is a 
white one to be preferred to a dark one, 
nor a dark one to a white one.” 

Many people do not appreciate that 
there is a dose ideological and theolog- 
ical relationship for Muslims between 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam. The 
basis of belief is the same. All three reli- 
gions believe in the notion of the one 
divine God; they also believe that we are 



mortals temporarily put here on earth 
and that there is accountability for our 
actions, an afterlife. The Koran repeat- 
edly points out that both Jews and Chris- 
tians are “people of the Book”. Indeed, 
for Muslims the prophets of Judaism and 
Christianity are also their prophets. 

It is well to remember that' when 
Muslims are being persecuted iu 
Makfcah in the early days of Islam, the 
holy Prophet sent them to the Christ- 
ian land of Abyssinia, confident that 
they would find hospitality there. Late 
in the 20th century many Muslims 
again find refuge in the Christian - or 
at least partly Christian - land of 
Britain. These days I often wonder 
about the fate of those Muslims if a 
Michael Howard had been waiting for 
them m Abyssinia. 

There are many steps that can be 
taken to help understanding between 
Islam and the West but the effort needs 
to come from both sides. A baric knowl- 
edge of Islam could be taught in West- 
ern schools so that children do not grow 
up m ignorance of it; ignorance breeds 


fear and prejudice. Conversely. West- 
ern values, like democracy, need to be 
explained in Muslim schools; also that 
the West has more to offer them than 
just sex and violence, the Muslim stereo- 
type of the West 

Muslims must convince the world that 
the media images of them as law-break- 
ing and violent people are not true, that 
foreign embassies, diplomats, travellers 
and non-Muslims are safe in their coun- 
tries. These acts are one way of captur- 
ing the headlines but they are not 
Islamic in content or spirit. The fight 
against injustice and oppression must 
continue, but must take other forms. 
There are also too many stories of 
human ijgfcls vkilations in Muslim lands. 
Minorities fed threatened and vulner- 
able. This is not in the spirit of Islam. 

How many know (and this question 
is also posed to Muslims) that the 
notion of the greater jihad, commonly 
misunderstood as an aggressive act of 
religious war in the West, which derives 
from the word to strive, was explained 
by the Prophet as the attempt to con- 


trol our own base instincts and work 
towards a better, more harmonious 
world? The lesser jihad is to battle phys- 
ically for Islam; that loo only against 
tyranny or injustice. 

The cotrunon problems in our world 
need to be identified; drug and alcohol 
abuse, divorce, teenage violence and 
crime, ethnic and racist prejudice, the 
problems of the aged and the poor; the 
challenge of the growing sense <if anar- 
chy and rampant materialism: the sex- 
ual debasement of women and children: 
the depletion of our natural resources 
and ecological concerns. On all these 
issues, Islam takes a strong, enlightened 
position. This is the real Islamic jihad 
and, if it is properly harnessed and 
understood, it can provide fresh, sorely 
needed strength to these most crucial 
of global issues. ^ 

This article is excerpted from a semuw 
punched last night at Schvyn College 
Cambridge. The writer's took ' Living 
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(1995) is published by liBC-Penguin. ' 
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Hunting down the Asian tigers 


O ver the last year, 
the Asian tigers 
have arrived in 
Britain. At the 
Tory conference 
jast autumn, John Major 
launched the idea of Britain as 
the enterprise centre of 
Europe, or to put it another 
way, that we should see our- 
selves as Europe’s tiger. Not to 
be outdone, Tony Blair has 
peppered recent speeches with 
references to the Asian tigers, 
hi January, he made the trip to 
East Asia in what has almost 
become a pilgrimage for politi- 
cians: Europe has become a 
problem ana East Asia some 
kind of Mecca. 

_ The most dramatic conver- 
sion, though, has been that of 
Chns Ratten, the Governor of 
Hong Kong and sage of the Tbiy 
left. Until last November, and 
despite having been out in the 
region since 1992, he had almost 
nothing to say about what we 
might learn from Asia: his pro- 
nouncements had overwhelm- 
ingly concentrated on what Asia 
could learn horn Britain. 

Then, in a U-turn, he sug- 
gested that the economic suc- 
cess of the Asian tigers cannot 
be unrelated to the feet that gov- 
ernments in these countries 
spend 25 per cent or less of 
GDP compared with more than 
40 per cent m Europe. He shows 
no sign of repenting. In an inter- 
view for The End of the Western 
World on BBC2 last night, he 
suggested that European gov- 
ernments would be forced to 
move in the direction of die 
Asian tigers much quicker than 
anyone currently imagines. 

We should not exaggerate 

Government in 
East Asia does not 
assume anything 
like the same 
responsibility for 
welfare 

what this political interest in 
Asia means. But placed in his- 
torical context, this assumes a 
broader significance. Tradi- 
tionally, British politicians have 
looked to the United States and 
western Europe for inspiration 
and example. For the last 150 
years, with the exception of 
Japan, which was the only non- 
western country to commence 
its industrialisation in the 19th 
century, Europe and the US 
have enjoyed a monopoly of 
modernity. For a while parts of 
the left looked to the Conner 
Soviet Union, but this was 
always a minority interest The 
idea that the political main- 
stream should look beyond the 
traditional advanced world is 
something new. 

It is a reQection of the grow- 
ing power and success of East 
Asia. We are witnessing the first 
signs of a new cultural traffic; 
in the past, the flow has over- 
whelmingly been from west to 
east In the future it will 
increasingly be from east to 
west It is the beginnings of the 
Asianisation of western politics. 

The underling force at work 
is the economic transformation 
of East Asia. There is no need 
to repeat in detail what is already 
fairly familiar. The original 
Asian tigers - those that com- 
menced their economic ascent in 
the Fifties - now enjoy living 
standards comparable to south- 
ern Europe. It is these countries 
- Taiwan, South Korea, Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong- that have 

been attracting most attention. 

They have gone fixwn rural bock- 


in four decades. It took us two 
centuries. 

The second tier, such. as 


in the Seventies, are advancing 
in leaps and bounds. But it is 
the third tier, including China 
and Indonesia, that promises to 
tilt the world on its in the 

next century. 

Who knows where East Asia 
will be in 50 years’ time? The 
future can never be extrapo- 
lated from current trends, how- 
ever secure they seem to be. 
The triumphalist mood that 
suffused East Asian growth two 
or three years ago has given way 
to a more sombre debate. 

Raul Kingman, the Stanford 
economist, for example, has 
argued that the Asian miracle 
is nothing exceptional, bat sim- 
ply the predictable conse- 
quence of throwing large 
amounts of labour and capital 
at the production process. He 
is too pessimistic. Unlike the 
old Soviet bloc, the Asian tigers 
are climhfng op the technolog- 
ical tree. By the early years of 
the next century, the more 
advanced tigers wfll be not far 
short of Western levels of devel- 
opment. The centre of gravity 
of the global economy has 
already shifted eastwards: that 
process will continue apace. 
For almost half a mHleimhim, 
Europe and latterly the United 
States have enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly of modernity: that 
era is coining to a close. 

So far the claims for the 
Asian tigers have been con- 
fined to their economic power. 
Bui with economic power comes 
political and cultural influence. 
Asia will come to assert that, 
though it wfll take time Japan is 
an interesting case in point 
Over the last 20 years it has 
achieved Western levels of 
development - in some areas it 
is the wodd leader-hut its polit- 
ical and cultural influence still 
lags well behind its economic 
power. Slowly that wfll change. 

As yet, the tigers certainly 
don’t t hi nk in these terms. 
Their ebullience is all about 
growth rates and economic 
ambition. The idea that they 
can teach us a thing or two is 
still a fairly alien concept for - 
them. This is hardly surprising. 
Historically their relationship 
with the West has been based 
on respect and a desire to learn. 
They nave looked westwards 
for inspiration for centuries. 
They sail think of themselves as 
learners rather than exemplars. 
Bat there are already signs of 
change. Growing economic coo- 
fidenre is beginning to find expres- 
sion in a rediscovery of national 
aito the regional identities. 

Modernisation in these 
countries is a highly complex 
process, a constant interaction 
of the national and the global, 
the Asian and the Western. It 
is certainly quite wrong to think 
that as these countries mod- 
ernise, they will get more and 
more like us. The heyday of 
Wbstem influence in Thxwan, 
for example, was probably the 
Seventies and eany Eighties. 
Since then, the country has 
increasingly tended to look to 
East Asia, not least Japan and 
Hong Kong, for its lead. 

The West, for its part, has also 
been slow to think in terms of 
Asia as a political and cultural 
force. For centuries, the West 
has enjoyed a virtual monopoly 
of modernity. We never dreamt 
that we could learn anything 
from what we have seen as 
colonies, former colonies, or 
dimply backward countries and 
cultures. We are not accustomed 

to die idea that we will increas- 
ingly have to share modernity 
wnh another continent and very 
different cultures. 


Learning how to imitate and borrow from the rest of 
the world has been the main strength of East Asia’s 
booming economies, argues Martin Jacques 



The answer is . . . blowing in the wind section 


OBSCURE INSTRUMENTS OF 
THE ORCHESTRA. 

A continuation ^'P rj4TnoU J f ^f^£ 
of his occasional survey of the less 
well-known comers of the symphony 
orchestra. 

75. The Clavknrn. 

A brave but doomed ^tempt to 
combine the pianoforte family and 
the reed family, this is not unlikea 

ve^hugc clarfoetwithakeybcwrA 

“A piabo that may be blown 
through will have the ultimate 

Sag* of ifmo 

inventor, Zwemmhng, in lS-U. 
What he hadn’t realised was that 

5 you only played one note at 
y S would take three or four 

“ blowing it simultaneously to 
peopfo blowing clavicom 

Pteyed dies* day*. 

6 L taken by a do.cn 

clarinettists. 

76. TtreVfoleno. ^.fajown 

The viol cUo f that 

member of the s£ n ». 0 ^ d the 
Sr^uS^thedonbiebass 


rest on the floor,” said Kirschner, 
“and the violin and the viola rest on 
the shoulder. It surety stands to 
reason that there must be an inter- 
mediate instrument which is played 
on the lap or between the knees." 
This was the violello, which pro- 
duced a most beautiful tone some- 
what like, in Bernard Shaw’s words, 
•'flu Irish tenor performing to an all- 
female audience". It died out in the 
1900s, and all the jokes hitherto told 
about violello players were hence- 
forth told about viola and banjo 
players. 

77. The Saxnlde. 

Adolph Sax invented many instru- 
ments, some of which have become 
obsolete with time. Only the saxulelc, 
however, Kes at the bottom of the 
Atlantic ocean. The Belgian inven- 
tor was fascinated by the round of the 

loud, ringing, plucked instruments 
favoured by black Americans - the 
banjo etc -and with his usual rest- 
less ywipti devised a combination of 
the banjo and saxophone, which 
could.be heard thiee miles away on 
a dear night He shipped a cargo of 
these redoubtable instruments over 



Miles 

Kington 


to America for experimental sale but 
the ship went down in a fierce storm 
off the Florida Keys, taking with it 
all the known examples of the sax- 
ulele. Legend has it that on stormy 
nigh ts off the Florida coast you can 
hear a ghostly band of saxuleles 
playing, “Stormy Weather" in G, 
which seems unlikely, as the song was 
not written till 100 years after the 
shipwreck. 

78. Opera Obscura. 

Not strietty speaking a musical instru- 
ment, but a device which in its day 
had some fame and should perhaps 
be brought back. It catered for those 
unfo rtunates who were sensitive 
enough to enjoy the sight of the opera 
but not the sound- It was discovered 


that if you made a small hole in the 
back of an opera house, the image of 
Lhe performance within could be 
transmitted on to a screen in a room 
at the back, in the manner of a 
“camera obscura". This meant that 
those who wished to enjoy the spec- 
tacle but be spared the warbling 
could sit behind the opera house ana 
watch everything that happened on 
stage, albeit upside down. 

Incidentally, we have had a cou- 

! ile of letters from classical music 
overs with genuine queries which 
Dr Arnold Weiskopf is happy to 
answer. 

Dear Dr Weiskopf, 

There is a reference to a basset-horn 
in Jilty Cooper’s latest- interesting 
work about the orchestra. Appas- 
sionato. What land of instrument is 
this? 

Dr Arnold Weiskopf writes: 

There is indeed a genuine kind of 
wind instrument called a basset- 
horn, but in this novel it seems to 
refer to a kind of veterinary device 
used to give dogs an enema. Miss 


Cooper is, as you know, a lover of 
dogs and she seems to have been mis- 
led by the existence of a breed of dog 
known as a basset hound into think- 
ing ... well, into thinking something 
or other. 

Dear Dr Weiskopf, 

The famous percussionist Evelyn 
Glennie is always described as being 
“profoundly deaf", yet in interviews 
she seems to hear everything that is 
said and to talk normally. How can 
this be? 

Dr Arnold Weiskopf writes: 

Like many musicians, Miss Glennie 
often sends in a "dep" to do her 
more wearisome gigs for her. in her 
case, this certainly covers her radio 
interviews and TV trips, so we can 
be sure that when we hear her 
speaking, it is not her but someone 
Scottish who hears and speaks per- 
fectly normally. 

However, 1 am sure that she fulfils 
all her musical engagements in per- 
ron, as it is not particularly necessary 
for an orchestral player to hear what 
your colleagues are doing, and can 
often be a disadvantage. 


It would be wrong, however, 
to think that the nse of East 
Asia will be a re-run of earlier 
periods of British or American 
hegemony. The new era of glob- 
alisation promises to be differ- 
ent and more interesting. There 
will be no simple hierarchy or 
pecking order. Instead, the 
world will be a far more com- 
plex place, there will be many 
players, intense competition 
and a constant process of bor- 
rowing, learning and leapfrog- 
ging. Modernity in the 20th 
century will be hybrid drawing 
on many different cultures, tra- 
ditions and role-models. 

One reason is that ideas now 
travel around the globe with 
incredible speed. Guandong 
province in southern China 
combines the traditional with 
the modem in a way that was 
unthinkable even a decade ago. 
Another reason is that intensi- 
fying global competition forces 
countries to go in search of best 
practice wherever it may be 
found. No country can afford to 
ignore it for too long. 

A classic example was Japan's 
lean production revolution. It set 
a new benchmark for manufac- 
t 


r e 
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the world, for example, was 1 
to copy or die. The argument that 
European governments should 
emulate the tigers and spend a 
smaller proportion of GDP is an 
acceptance that global competi- 
tion imposes constraints on every 
nation. That doesn't mean that 
every government will spend the 
same proportion of GDI* but 
there wiD be a levelling tendency. 
The new global order win contain 
two contradictory and counter- 
vailing pressures, one towards 
homogeneity and the other 
towards diversity. 

The growing interest dis- 
played by British politicians in 
the Asian tigers is a welcome 
development. Nations that suc- 
ceed in future wfl] be those that 
are porous to new ideas from 
wherever they may crane. So far, 
though, it must be said, that 
interest has been of a pretty pre- 
dictable and instrumentalist 
kind. The tigers have been 
treated as a political football 
The Conservatives have tried to 

tSatlree market ideas work. 
Labour, in response, has 
painted to the role of the state 
in the transformation of these 
countries. This is all primitive 
stuff. The troth is that the tigers 
are quite different from Europe. 

It is impossible to read these 
societies in terms of the tradi- 
tional fault-lines of British poli- 
tics. These societies come from 
different histories and are rooted 
in different cultures from our 
own. 7b reduce their signifi- 
cance to party-political point- 
scoring is to miss the point. The 
challenge is for bigger than this 
kind of argument can ever admit 

Take the question of the 
state, for example. It is certainty 
true that government in all the 


Asian tigers spends far less 
than is the case in Europe. 
And the main reason is that it 
does not assume any thing like 
the same kind of responsibility 
for welfare. But that does not 
mean that the state does not 
play a crucial role in the dcvel- 
lent of these societies. On 
e contrary, government is 
generally far more pro-active 
than in Europe. The Asian tra- 
dition of government is simpty 
different: generally, it is less 
ideological, more pragmatic, 
more interventionist and more 
authoritarian. And the reasons 
are twofold: firstly, their eco- 
nomic transformation has been 
achieved under very different 
conditions and secondly, the 
slate bears a different cultural 
relationship to society. 

A Taiwanese academic, for 
example, recently suggested to 
me that the relationship 
between the state and the peo- 
ple was akin to the relationships 
in a Chinese family: it is incon- 
ceivable that Wslerners would 
speak in such terms. 

It is foolish to think there are 
any simple lessons to be learnt 
from Asia. We know his difficult 
enough to copy from the United 
States or Germany; learning 
from Thiwan or South Korea is 
a far trickier process. What may 
work in one culture may prove 
quite alien in another. 

On the other hand, there is 
no question that studying how 
countries quite different from 
our own do things can help to 
expand the imagination, espe- 
cially in our search for new 
political parameters. 

Yet there is one general les- 
son, however, that Britain could 


These countries are 
addicted to 
change and are 
prepared 
constantly to 
reinvent themselves 


learn lode, stock and barrel from 
die Asian tigers. Without much 
doubt they have been the most 
successful economies in the 
world over the last few decades. 
And the key to their success has 
been a wflfingness to learn from 
the rest of the world, a thirst for 
innovation, and a strong sense of 
national priorities. 

'Hiey are immensety dynamic 
societies, addicted to change 
and prepared constantly to rein- 
vent themselves. In contrast, we 
remain insufficiently porous to 
the outside world, resistant to 
change and weighed down by a 
past which consistently thwarts 
efforts to redefine ourselves. If 
we could learn to be a little 
more like them, it would be 
greatly to our advantage. 
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Ed Love 


Ed Love is not a name well 
known even to those film-Joveis 
who take notes from the cre- 
ative credits which flash by afl 
too quickly in the cinema. Tele- 
vision is no help, either, often 
cutting off credit titles or 
squashing them into unreadable 
portions of the screen while us- 
ing the rest of the space to ad- 
vertise whatever is coming nexL 
This is especially true of cartoon 
credits, where even resorting to 
videos and freeze-frames does 
not always help. This is even 
sadder for a long-term anima- 
tor like Ed Love, whose early 
work was never credited any- 
way, and whose later work may 
well be lost thanks to Harnia- 
Barbera’s latest practice of 
crediting every name in the 
company but in ultra-rapid 
frame flashes. 

Fortunately for cartoonists, 
keen enthusiasts of the genre 
have in recent times been prob- 
ing into the men and women 
behind the scenes, publishing 
articles, interviews and even 
books about Hollywood's gold- 
en age Of anim ation, and whilst 
the bulk of an animator’s work 
may never now be known, at 
least a milestone arises here and 
there to mark the progress of a 
special talent from rough pen- 
ctUings to the height or colour 
and humorous movement- One 
such master was Ed Love. 

Love’s 55-year career in an- 
imated cartoons began back in 
Los Angeles in 1930. It was the 
height of the American De- 
pression and the I&year-oid col- 
lege leaver with some talent as 
a cartoonist waded through the 
Classified Telephone Directory 
searching for a real profes- 
sional to give him some tips on 
bow to get work. He chanced on 
an animator who worked for the 
Walt Disney Studio and whose 
assignment at the time was on 
a Mickey Mouse short. He gave 
the teenager a chance to try 


m aking Mickey play the violin 
and then fell over. Young Ed 
had a go, nervously showed 
the result to Disney himself, and 
was promptly hired as an assis- 
tant animator at $18 a week. 

From Love’s Disney days, 
one short emerges above all oth- 
ers. This was Flowers and Trees, 
not the first-ever film in the 
“Sffly Symphony” series, but the 
first to be filmed in glorious 
Technicolor. It was released in 
July 1932, and won for Walt his 
first-ever Academy Award. The 
director was Burt Giliett, and 
Love animated an evil tree who 
kidnapped a pretty young 
sapling. 

Much later. Love’s name 
crapped up on the credits of 

feature 5 film, fantasia (1940). 
This pioneering attempt to 
bring life to a selection of 
popular classics was regarded as 
Disney’s greatest folly, especially 
by the moneymen of Holly- 
wood, but it has stood the test 
of time and marks the first film 
use of stereophonic sound. 
Leopold Stokowski, who con- 
ducts the orchestra behind the 
picturisation of Paul Dukas* 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice, con- 
cludes this dramatic sequence 
by appearing in silhouette and 
shaking Mickey Mouse’s hand. 
Interestingly, this piece was 
designed to be a super “Sfljy 
Symphony” on its own, and 
was so successful that during 
production it expanded into 
the full-length feature that be- 
came Fantasia. And it was on 
this sequence that Ed Love 

animated. 

Love then moved across to 
the MGM cartoon studio under 
producer Fred Qaimby. He 
joined the unit beaded by Fred 
Avery, nicknamed “TbT, one of 
several animation geniuses 
developed by Warner Bros who 
found better self-expression 
elsewhere. Here Love became 



Cartoon master; Love animated The Sorcenr's Apprentice sequence bi Fantasia, 1340 


ed Artists, a leading indepen- 
dent, took over. Love worked 
with Fred Moore, a famous 


the Bill and Joe who once won 
Oscar after Oscar for MGM 
with their Tom and Jerry series, 
were setting up as king? of lim- 
ned animation, the newish tech- 


a valuable addition to Avery’s 
unit, right from their first pro- 
duction, Blitz Wolf (1942). This 
haywire piece of propaganda ri- 
valled Disney’s Der Fuhrer's 
Face, which copped the Oscar 
mainly because of its hilari ous 
anti-Hitler song, punctuated 
with ripe raspberries. Love an- 
imated many of Avery’s best 
shorts, including the howlingly 
saucy Red Hot Riding Hood 
(1943), a top favourite with 
GIs everywhere and Screwball 
Squirrel (1944), which estab- 
lished Screwy Squirrel as a 
mainstream Avery madcap. 

At MGM, Love was one of 
a team of four animators: Pre- 
ston Blair, Ray Abrams and 
Irven Spence. Other crazy 


characters this team brought to 
life included Droopy Doe, the 
half-pint hound who introduced 
himself with “Hello, folks - 
I’m the hee-rol”, and the 
large and small bears called 
George and Junior, who were 
caricatures of the principal pro- 
tagonists in John Steinbeck’s 
Of Mice and Men. This pair of 
bears starred in such titles as 
Red Hot Rangers (1947), which 
would prove to be Love’s last 
film at MGM. 

Love then moved over to the 
Walter Lantz studio, where 
Woody Woodpecker cartoons 
were made. Once a major force 
in animation, t ant? haH start- 
ed to ank after Universal dosed 
ffi^rKs friK iifirtn riwil aryt Unit- 


name m cartooning who bad 
been dismissed by Disney. Serv- 
ing under the director Dick 
Lundy, they brought their su- 
perior skills to bear on Playful 
Pelican (1948). Starring Lantz’s ■ 
second-string hero, Andy Pan- 
da, this failed to breath new life 
into the little animal, who was 
promptly retired. 

lama, nearing the end of 
his UA contract, never knew 
whether his studio would last 
into the following week, and the 
dithering delays unsettled Love. 
He quit animation for a while, 
then found a new home in tele- 


tuque they had evolved, or 
perhaps revived, to suit the 
cut-price budgets of television. 

Love worked on The Flint- 
stones (i960), the first-ever 
television cartoon series aimed 
at an adult audience, and on its 
futuristic follow-up. The Jet- 
sons (1962). Not die same as 
Disney’s, or Avery’s or even 
Lantz’s. but at least it was work. 

Denis Gifford 

Edward Love, animator, bom 


Los Angeles 1911; (Bed Valencia, 
vision where Harma-Baxbera, California 6 May 1996. 


Maurice Montel 


18 June 1940 is regarded as a 
great date in French history. It 
was then that General de 
Gaulle broadcast from Lon- 
don that Free fiance would 
con tinue to fight against Ger- 
many. 10 July 1940 is regarded 
as a shameful date in French his- 
tory. It was then that the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the Senate, 
meeting together as a Nation- 
al Assembly in Vichy, voted full 
powers to Marshal retain- This 
Tnarif^ t the beginning of the 
Vichy state, the so-called 
National Revolution, and co- 
operation with the Germans. 

But there was a bright side to 
10 July. In an atmosphere of 
panic and' 5 *■ 1 


fism was the only ideology 
present and when fear of the 
Germans and hatred of the 
Eugfish were the dominant feel- 
ings, there were 80 members of 
the Assembly who had the 
courage to vote against the 
proposed law which was pre- 
sented by Pierre Laval with the 

reported support of Marshal Po- 
tato- Maurice Montel was the 
last of that distinguished group 
of patriots. 

One bad to be courageous to 
vote against Laval’s law. Enor- 
mous trouble had been taken 
to round up as many senators 
and deputies as possible, and 
both the German occupying 
forces and General Franco's 
government had helped many 
of them to get to Vichy in time. 
It had been decided that those 
who abstained from voting 
would have their names pub- 
lished. The casino at Vichy, 
where the Assembly met, was 
heavfly guarded and once pro- 
ceedings had begun, no one 
could leave. No proper debate 
was held and one deputy who 
rose to speak was literally 
forced to tat down. 

Above all, Laval had pre- 
pared the meeting with his cus- 
tomary skQL He had been lavish 

with promises and many were 




families, would be rewarded 
with posts. Others had to be con- 
tent with the assurance that Pe- 
tain appreciated their qualities 
and valued ibdr co-operation. 

Montel was singled out for 
particular attention, and it ap- 
{xsais that if he had accepted to 
vote for the proposal he would 
have been offered a mmisten- 
ai post. This was probably 
because he and Laval mew 
each other, both coming from 
the region of Clermont- 
Ferrand. But more particular- 
ly because Montel was a 

member of a small poUtical 
group which called itself la 
mdfpendantc and which 
had aspirations of indepen- 
dence from the old political 
groupings. Lcval was right to be 
apprehensive about this group 
since of the H deputies who 
were elected in 1936, six voted 
ppamst the motion, whilst of the 
152 socialist deputies only 29 
voted against (including, of 
course, Ldon Blum, who Mon- 
tel knew well). After the war the 

80 senators and deputies 
formed a group which met 
every 10 July- Montel became 
their president 

In the war from 1939 to 1940 
Montel served in the army and 
won the Croix de Guerre. 
After 10 July be worked in in- 
surance before joining the Re- 
sistance and was decorated for 
his work there. With the Lib- 
eration he was re-elected 
deputy in the Cantal where he 
had been elected, at Saint- 
Flour, in 1936. However, after 
a short time he preferred to 
abandon politics and go into 
business. This son of peasants 
was very successful, becoming 
a director of several insurance 
companies. 

Douglas Johnson 

Maurice Montel, politician and 
businessman: bom Espafy-St- 
Marccl Haute-Loire 10 June 
1900; died Ruynes-en-Margaide, 
CJemant-Fenand 14 Mav 1996. 



Watson: sexy lyrics made him a favourite Photograph: AP 


Others have written about the 
public part of Luis Miguel 
Dominguin’s fame - as a rich 
and celebrated torero, married 
to a star, friend of the famous 
and the powerful, from Picas- 
so to Franco; pick a dichi and 
you could hardly go wrong, 
writes Keith Botsford (further 
to the obituary by Liz Nash, 9 

That life, part “creation”, 
part publicity, part pure fantasy, 
existed; it was also only a small 
part of the man. I knew him, I 
think, rather better than most; 
he was my fourth son’s godfa- 
ther and I wrote a book about 
him, 24 years ago now. That is. 


he and I sat in the Hotel Sue- 
da in Madrid, and at his finca 
in Andalucia, for some weeks, 
and he talked and I listened. 

I had never met an athlete 
then, nor one since, who could 
come close to his innate intel- 
ligence. In that sense, the fact 
that he was a bullfighter was an 
anomaly, for he could have 
been anything. But a very fine 
bullfighter he was: precisely 
because he was intelligent, and 
innocent and passionate, and re- 
spectful of his adversary who 
was an animal, in the same way 
that Luis Miguel could be, a 
creature of instinct with a deep 
desire to survive. 


Johnny “Guitar” Watson 


Ai Qing 


When Johnny “Guitar’’ Watson 
joined the archdevfl of dada- 
istic rock, Frank Zappa, on the 
road, it was a bit like Muddy 
Waters joining Kari-Heinz 
Stockhausen (or, to mention a 
similarly unlikely framing tha t 
actually happened, when the 
Chieftains joined John Cage on 
stage). But W&tson was said to 
have been the seminal influence 
on Zappa's own guitar playing, 
and anyway Zappa’s admiration 
for the more hard-core blues 
players was well known, as wit- 
ness his hiring blues fiddler 
Sugarcane Harris to play with 
the Mothers of Invention in the 
early Seventies. 

Surprisingly, when Whtson 
recorded with Frank Zappa 
later that decade, it was most- 
ly on vocals (“One Size Fits All”, 
“Them Or Us", and “Thing- 
Fish") that we heard him on 
record, though he played some 
mean rife on the lire version of 
the scatalogical “In France” on 
the album FZ Meets the 
Mothers of Prevention. 

For Watson’s part, one of the 
songs on his 1993 album. Bow 
Wow - his first for 13 years -was 
supposedly dedicated to Zappa- 

Born in Houston, Tfexas in 
1935, Wilson was influenced by 
the pioneer of electric blues, T- 
Bone Wfelker, first recorded as 
Young John Wilson, had a Tbp 

Dominguin 


He was certainly the best tor- 
ero I saw in the ring in some 40 
years. It was like watching a se- 
duction, a deadly flirtation: the 
risk appalled him and it ap- 
pealed to him: “Man and bull 
and public assemble in one 
place for one purpose: to see the 
bull killed. The arena is the 
place in which we are all going 
to be judged.” And of course 
only one can come out alive. 
That is drama of an antic kind, 
and Luis Miguel exploited it bet- 
ter than any other fighter I saw. 

Not only was he brave, he was 
also knowing, and could make 
connections. Next door to the 
hotel the Madrid Opera chorus 


Ten R&B hit with “Cuttm’ In” 
in 1962, and co-wrote the Lar- 
ry Williams hit, “Mercy, Mer- 
cy, Mercy" in 1967. 

As well as touring with 
Williams, Watson also worked 
with Big Jay McNeely, Amos 
Milburn, Bumps Blackwell, 
Saw Cooke, George Duke, and 
even the quasi-mariachi trum- 
pet player Herb Alpert, for 
whose A & M record label 
Watson recorded “That’s What 
Time It Is” in 1981. He also 
recorded with Chuck Higgins, 
an example of which (“Motor- 
head Baby”) is currently avail- 
able on the CD re-release of his 
1957 album. Three Hours Post 
Midnight, the one which sup- 
posedly first attracted Zappa to 
blues guitar playing. 

Other seminal albums, such 
as the eponymous Gangster of 
Love (his nickname for a while) 
of 1973 and [Don't Want to Be 
a Lone Ranger (1975) are also 
available. He had some success 
in the lower end of the rock 
album charts with his multi- 
tracked Johnny Guitar Watson 
and the Family Clone (1981) on 
which he played ail the instru- 
ments. 

Like T-Bone (who was also a 
jazz trombonist of some dis- 
tinction), Whisoo was if anything 
more interested in jazz than the 
blues, and last year be confessed 


was rehearsing Don Giovanni; 
over and over again they sang 
“Viva, viva, viva to libertcT. Luis 
Miguel sat on the end of the 
bed, shoeless: “Every wound I 
bear is inscribed with the name 
of a woman, "be said “The hulls 
knew, they knew that on the day 
I was a loser, I was thinking 
about something else, and the 
bulls were jealous. I wasn’t pay- 
ing them the attention they 
thought they deserved, and they 
got me for it.” 

1 don’t think Luts Miguel 
liked writing the book: he felt 
he was giving something away. 
At the same time, it was an op- 
portunity to think about his life. 


that though he went to hear 
people like B.B. King appear at 
dubs in Los Angeles during his 
teenage days, it was the jazz 
guests who really turned hnn on. 
He also made several jazz piano 
albums, though he name to the 
instrument comparatively late 
in life. 

He was not a flashy guitar 
player, espousing the “less is 
more" philosophy of fretwork, 
which didn’t stop him from 
influencing Jimi Hendrix (who 
could also play simply and 
sweetly, when required). Most 
recently, his guitar rife have 
turned up on rap songs by 
Snoop Doggy Dogg and Ice 
Cube. 

In the blues hierarchy, he’d 
probably be placed well below 
the real giants like King and %- 
teis, and more rewards the 
funk end of the spectrum, but 
his neat, well -constructed solos 
never strayed far from their 
roots, and pointed putting over 
of his sexy lyrics made him a 
favourite with audiences. He 
was last seen in Europe in 
April. 

Karl Dallas 

John Watson (Johnny “ Guitar * 
Watson), musician: bom Hous- 
ton , Texas 3 February 1935; mar- 
ried (one son, one dauyfuer); {Bed 
Yokohama, Japan 17 May 1996. 


When he broke up with the 
lovely Lucia, it was because she 
had put a house around his free 
soul. A house that bad marble 
and a big bedroom and baths, 
from which he would flee to 
sleep m a hm outride. Anything 
that had to be done was a con- 
straint. Constraints were bad, 
they were obligations, and when 
he saw a constraint, he fled. 

I asked him once if he re- 
gretted anything in his life and 
be answered - a maxim from 
which I have learned much -que 
no hay errores en la vida^ “that 

there are no mistakes in life”. 
That one has lived the life one 
had to live as well as one could. 


Ai Qing was a renowned poet 
who made a significant contri- 
bution to the new literary genre 
of “modem poetry” in China. 
ThK style, which was greatly in- 
fluenced by Western literature, 
did not emerge until the second 
decade of the century. 

In a career that spanned 
over 60 years, Ai Qing; wrote 
prolifically, producing over 20 
lyrical and narrative poems as 
well as 1,000 short poems and 
nearly 200 essays touching upon 
a broad range of topics from 
naturalist description to polit- 
ical activism, from empathy 
with China’s poor and their 
harsh existence to celebration 
of the Communist cause. He 
was himself always a radical 
activist and later an ardent 
Communist 

Opinions about his poetry 
vary widely: seemingly wel- 
comed by the masses, be was 
also severely criticised by the 
establishment and exiled for 20 
years as a rightist Some of Chi- 
na’s young poets accused him of 
being a political puppet and 
btockmg tbe way for othcrstyles 
of poetry and younger poets. 
But he was held in great respect; 
as one factory worker once 
wrote to him: “I don’t read 
much. But I like your poems. X 
understand what you say in 
them. I am always moved by 
your works.” 

Bom Jiang Haicheng in 1910 
into a landowning family in 
Zhejiang province, it was said 
of Ai Qing that he would be tbe 
bearer of misfortune because his 
mother had undergone a 
painfully long labour. He was 
sent away to be nursed, and 
brought up by a peasant woman 
so poor she had bad to drown 
her own infant girt in the toilet 
in order to bring up a rich 
person’s son. 

The five years Ai Qing stayed 
with her had a great impact on 
his poetry, not only because his 
first widely acclaimed poem, 
“Da Van He* (“My Nurse”), 
written in 1933, was about bet, 
but also because he inherited 
from her the passion of a poor 
peasant for the land. This 
passion was so intense that it led 



. Qing: tbe passion of a poor 
peasant for tbe land 


him to the Maoist revolution- 
ary cause. 

Ai Qing had been studying 
fine ait in Paris when tbe Japan- 
ese invasion of north-eastern 
China caused him to return 
home. But almost immediate- 
ly after arriving back in Shang- 
hai he was arrested by police in 
the French concession for 
involvement in tbe activities of 
the League of Left-wing Artists. 

He three years in jail became 
another important turning- 
point in his careen he started 
to write poetry because he was 
unable to paint in prison. 
Nonetheless his knowledge of 
colour and light as well as his 
ability to catch images con- 
tributed tremendously to bis 
writing. 

Lines like the followmgfrom 
“Snow Falls on the Land": 
“The Wind } like a grief- 
stricken old woman / Oosefy fol- 
lowing behind / Stretching out 
her ice daws / Tbgs at the trav- 
ellers’ clothes”; or from “Dawn 
Puts on her White Gown”: 
“The green meadow / The 
green meadow /floating on it/ 

the smoke as fresh as nuifr ” 

are typical of his genius for por- 
traying nature and humanity, 
and contrast markedly with 
his more political works such 
as: “All policies must be carried 
out, / Ail unjust cases must be 
righted / Even those who are 
dead / Must be rehabilitated.” 
(from “On Top of the Wave”). 

During the Sino-Japanese 
war (1931-45), swept along by 


the rising storm of patriotism in 
China, Ai Qing eventually trav- 
elled to Yan’an, the capital of 
the Communist-controlled area. 
He officially joined the Party in 
1941, and was once dose to Mao 
Tie- rung, who talked to him on 
several occasions about literary 
polity. When Ai Qing returned 
to Beijing in 1949 he was already 
a cadre in the new govern- 
ment, and began to concentrate 
his talents more and more on 
writing poems in praise of Mao 
Tfee-tung and Stalin. 

He visited many countries as 
an official delegate until 1958 
when he was publicly de- 
nounced as a rightist: an article 
in literature and Arts, an offi- 
cial literary journal, said of his 
writing: “. . .The more peculiar 
thing about these artides is 
that they are all counter-revo- 
lutionary, but were produced by 
writers who seemed to adopt a 
revolutionary attitude.” 

He was subsequently exiled 
first in the North-east of 
China, and then in the North- 
west. The reasons for his 
victimisation remain unclear 
however, as he was always a 
sincere Maoist The depth of his 
suffering can be felt clearly in 
his poem “Fish Fossil”, written 

K his return to Beijing: “So 
nteiy motionless, / You 
have no reaction to the world. 
You cannot see the water or the 
sky, / You cannot hear the 
sound of the waves . . .” 
Regardless of how one views 
Ai Quag's political stance and 
the political aspects of his lat- 
er writing, his powers of de- 
scription, depth of feeling and 
artistic passion mark him out as 
a poet of considerable presence. 
His works were indeliblymarked 
by the period of turmoil in 
which he lived, worked, loved, 
hared and survived, and as sudi 
are powerful expressions of the 
human spirit and hold a special 
(dace in modem Chinese poetry. 

Lee Ruin 

Jiang Haicheng (Ai Qing). poet: 
bemZhqiang province 27 March 
1910; married (five sons, three 
daughters); died Beijing 5 May 
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DEATHS 

kATft Margaret Olive, aic Barren, 
bom VMworth, and bier of Lincoln. 
Died peacefully at Guildford on 
15 May. Vety much loved sister, 
mother and grandmother. Enquiries 
01483567394. 
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Birthdays 

Mr Tim AJbcry, opera director, 44; 
General Sir Hugh Beach, 73: Sir 
David Beniman, fanner chairman. 
North East Thames Regional Health 
Authority, 6S; Sir Robert Bunyard, 
former HM Inspector of Constabu- 
lary, 66; Dr Sir Clifford Butler, for- 
mer Vice-Oraacellor, Loughborough 
University of Ifechnotogy, 74: Pro- 
fessor Henry Cadbury-Brown, ar- 
chitect, 83; Professor Ian Cameron, 
Provost, University of Wales College 
of Medicine, 60; Sir Hany Campion, 
statistician. 91; The Rev Professor Sir 
Owen Chadwick, former Master. 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, 80; 
Cher, singer and actress. 50: Mr 
Peter Copley, actor, 81; Fit Lt John 
CruidUhank VC banker, 76; Mr 
Lynn Davies, long jump athlete, 54; 
Mr Gregory Dyke, chairman and 
chief executive, Bareon Tefeviacn. 
49; Mr Keith Fletcher, cricketer, 52; 
Mr Nigel Griffiths MP. 41; Surgeon 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Harrison, 75; 
Lord Hollidc, chief executive, MAI 
pic, 51; Mr StaouKeamdc, chairman, 
Trafalgar House, 54; The Very Rev 
Professor John McIntyre, theologian, 
80; Mr Dexycfc Murray, former Wfest 


Indies cricketer. 53; Mr Jeremy 
Nicbols, Headmaster, Stowe School 
53; Mr Peter Shore MP, 72; Sir 
WHKajn Simpson, former trade union 
leader, 76; Mr James Stewart, 
actor, 88; Sir Iain Valbtnce, chair- 
man, British Telecom, 53; Captain 
David Younger, Lord-Lientenam of 
Tveeddale, 57. 

Anniversaries 

Births; Sir Henry Percy (Harry Hot- 
spur), soldier and politician, 1364; 
Pietro Bembo, cardinal and theolo- 
gian, 1470; Hieronymus Fabliaus (ab 
Aquapendente), physician, 1537; 
WQliam Thom ton, anJutcd, 1759; 
Honor! de Balzac (Balssa), novelist, 
1799; Geoig Gottfried Getvinus, lit- 
erary and political historian. 1805; 
John Stuart MID, political economist. 
1806; Eaton faring, composer, I&5I; 
WlarlyslawStkcHski, statesman, 1881; 
Sigrid Undset novelist, 1882; Sir 
William Lowther, trade union leader. 
1889; Marge ty Aliingham, detective 
story writer, 1904; Mosfce Dayan, Is- 
raeli military commander. 1915. 
Deaths: Christopher Columbus, ex- 
plorer and navigator, 1506; Edward 


Armitage, historical painter. 1817; 
Marie-Joseph Paul- Yves Koch- 
Gilbert du Motier. Marquis de 
Lafayette, nobleman and soldier, 
1834; The Rev Joseph (JoaS Maria) 
Blanco White, theological writer, 
1841; Maty Lamb, writer. 1847; John 
Clare, farmer and poet, 1864; 
W32tam Cham ber*, author and pub- 
lisher, 1883; Clara Josephine Schu- 
mann, pianist. 1896; Sir Max (Henry 
Maxunflian) Beerbohm, caricaturist 
and writer, 1956; Andre Eugene 
Maurice Chariot, theatrical manag- 
er and actor, 1956; Dame Jocelyn 
Barbara Hepworth, sculptor, 1975. 
On this day: the £ari of Pembroke 
defeated the French at the Battle (or 
Fair) of Lincoln, 1217; Vhsco da 
Gama, navigator, arrived at Calicut, 
India, 1498; Ascension Island was dis- 
covered tty the navigator, Joao da 
Nova CastdL 1501; after the Battle 
of Mmoica, Spanish troops recovered 
the island, 1756; the Mccktenbuigde- 
daratiOQ of independence was adopt- 
ed at Charlotte, North Carolina, 
1775; Napoleon defeated the Allies 
at the Battle of Bautzen, 1813; York 
Minster was badly damaged foflow- 
ingafire, 1840; the foundation stone 
of the Royal Albert HaH was laid. 


1867; the P & O liner £g>pl sankaf- 
ter a coDiskm off Ushant With tbe las 
of 87 Bros, 1922; Stanley Baldwin be- 
came Prime Minister, 1923; the 
"Beaty of Jedda (Independence of 
Saudi Arabia) was signed. 1927; 
Charles A. Lindbergh began his fim 
non-stop solo transatlantic flight. 
New York to Paris m 37 horns, 1927; 
Amelia Earhart was the first woman 
to make a solo crossing of the At- 
lantic, 1932; Ran American Airlines 
began regular flights between the 
United States and Europe, 1939; Ger- 
many bunched an aerial invasion of 
Crete, 1941; the first US hydrogen 
bomb was dropped over BBdni atoll, 
1956; there were widespread floods 
in Romania, writ 200 kilted, 1971.1b- 
day is the Feast Day of St Austreg- 
isBus or Outrill, Si BasSIa orBasilissa, 
St Banddius, St Bernardino of Sieua, 
St Ethelbeif and Saints Thaielaeus, 
Asterius, Alexander and Others. 

Lectures 

National Gallery: Susan Siegfried. 
“The Ait of Louis-L6opold Botfly: 
modern life in Napoleonic France", 
lpm- 


Leicester University: Professor 
F. Anbke, "Principles, Develop- 
ments and New Applications of 
Superadds n , 4pm. 

Appointments 

Mr David Cetvia, To be Ambas- 
sador to the Kingdom of Belgium, 
Hue Hoa Mr Justice Jowitt, to be a 
Presiding Judge of the Midland and 

Oxford Circuit, 

Tbe Hon Mr Justice Gage, to be a 
Presiding Judge of the South East- 
ern Grant. 

Tbe Hou Mr Justice Hooper; to be 
a Presiding Judge of the North East- 
ern GradL 

The Hon Mr Justice Butterfield, to 
be a Presiding Judge of the Western 
Cbout. 

Mr Alistair WfiBamMcCrcalh, to be 
a circuit judge, on the Midland and 
Oxford Grant 

Mr Joseph WiOiam Gaafceli, to be a 
circuit judge, on the Whies and 
Chester Grant. 

IMrUnmfliy James Mart, to be a cir- 
cuit judge, on the Northern CircuiL 
Br Onara to be Chairman 

of the Nuffield Council on Bioethics. 


Mr JnfianAmtyj to be Director-Gen- 
eral erf the Hispanic and Luso-BrazD- 
ian Council of Canning House. 

Mr Douglas Henry Day QC, to be a 
Bencher of Lincoln^ Inn. 

Wills 

Mr Frttr Edward Cook, of London 
NW3, tbe satirist, left estate m tbe 
UK valued at £908,229 net 
Mrs K* thief® Back (Kathleen Bar- 
risonX of London SW2Q, the actress, 
left estate valued at £122,249 net. 
Professor Sir Hartrfd Walter Bailey, 
of Cambridge, Professor of San- 
skrit, Cambridge University 1938-67, 

left estate valued at £152,153 net. He 

left £1,000 each to Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, St Catherine’s College. 
Oxford, the University of Western 
Australia, and Cambridge Universi- 
ty; and the residue to the Ancient 
India and Iran Husl 
S ir Hngfa Worrell Springs; of Bar- 
bados, former Governor- General of 
Barbados, left estate in England 
valued at £9,457 net. 

Hden HOI, of London NW8, left es- 
tate valued at £1,614,390 net She 
died intestate. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The Queen and Thr Dake Edinburgh 
visit (he Royal Horticultural Sodciy's 
Chetma Flower Show. London SW3;The 

Dwiea* of Gtooccriex Prisccw .Vkaao- 
tfra and Princess Mkiuet of Kent also ut- 
tcud. The Duke of Edinburgh, Honorary 
Member of the Rotary dub of London, 
presents the Leonardo da Vinci Award 
IW6 at Buckingham Palace, ^ Tl* Princes* 
Royal, Lord High Commissioner to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Son - 
land, visits Oatahaw "Omity Church, pu*. 
ley. as Lord High Cummisxioocr to (he 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, visits Queen Mary House. CWhill. 
Giasfc-ow, visits LangsuJe Ciiun*. Glasgow, 
visits the Mallard. Spnnghum. dnxgaw. 
and vraBCunningh am House. Edinburgh. 
Princess Margnra attends the Rnyu) 
Horticultural Society 1 * Chelsea Fit me r 
Show. London 5W3. and launches the new 
rose “Norwich Cathedral”, ctmtmemn- 
faling tbe 900th anniversary of the toun- 
dation of tbe Cathedral and Diocese . The 
Onto of Gtorcaur attends a dinner 10 eel- 
ebreic Lord Menuhin's 80th hinhdw a i u* 
Mansion House, London Ed 


mem mounts the Queen's Life 
Howe Guards, Ham; 1 st Bath 
Guards mounts the Queen's . 
Buckingham Pal**, i [ jtQam. 
vided by the Irish Guards. 
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business 

With Carlsberg Tetley in the barrel, Bass would not be small beer 


Bass and British Airways could 
uid the flock market action 
this week. The brewing giant. 
11 popular rumour is translat- 
ed into reality, will accompany 
its interim figures on Wednes- 
day with details of its long sus- 
pected bid for CorLsbergletlev, 
[he third largest brewer in the 
land. BA. with annua! figures 
today, could indicate it is on the 
venfo or forging the world’s 
biggest aviation alliance. 

The Bass results are ex- 
pected to be solid rather than 
exciting with a pre-tax figure 
around £ 2 S 0 m against £ 2 60 m. 
The beer giant has traded 
quite well with its breweries 
making headway and its hotels 
enjoying the upturn in the 
market, it has also successfully 
introduced two new products. 
Caffrcvs is, by general consent, 
the most successful beer launch 
for years and Hoopers Hooch 
is at the forefront of the alco- 
holic soft drinks revolution. Yet 
it is corporate action the slock 
market wants to hear about. 


Bass has for long been a 
front runner in the rumoured 
chase for Ladbnoke, the betting 
and hotel group. But brewing 
expansion could be its priority. 
There is Uttie doubt it would 

love to reclaim its lop position 
in the brewing industry. It was 
dislodged last year when, to the 
surprise of many, Scottish & 
Newcastle was allowed to cap- 
ture Courage. 

The takeover lifted Scot- 
tish’s share of the UK beer 





market to 30 per cent Before 
around 25 per cent had been 
the accepted limit 
But the regulatory climate 
has changed since the Scottish 
swoop. Last year Whitehall 
seemed to think big was beau- 
tiful and there was merit in 
mergers creating large groups 
that could command a power- 
fid presence on the worid stage, 
Nowadays,domestic compe- 
tition, judging from recent de- 
cisions and comments, is the 
name of the game. 

With CTinits corporate bar- 
rel Bass would account for ap- 
proaching 40 per cent of the 
beer market; too big a share for 
Whitehall to swallow. 

To get the deal past mo- 
nopoly influences Bass will 
have to reduce its exposure - 
perhaps moving to Scottish’s 30 
per cent level. It will, therefore, 
be forced to sell (or close) 
breweries as well as disgorging 
some of its brands. 

All the signs axe that it has. 
after long, tortuous negotia- 
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DEREK PAIN 


Stock market reporter 
of the year 


dons, hammered out a deal 
with CT owners. Allied 
Pomecq and Carlsberg, the 
Danish brewer. 

Allied wants to lake the 
money and retire from the 
beerage; Carlsberg is keen to 
retain a brewing presence in its 
most important overseas 
market 

The solution could result in 
Bass forming a new brewing 
company, incorporating its own 
operations and those of Cl 
Carlsberg could exchange its 
CT interest for a minority 
shareholding in the combined 
enterprise. 

BA has been the subject of 
continuing speculation about its 
relationship with American 
Airlines. Talk persists the 


world’s favourite airline could 
be planning a share swap with 
AA, the biggest world carrier. 

Negotiations have dragged 
oq for more than a year. Ini- 
tially they involved a posable 
trading pact Now there is talk 
of asset pooling and a minority 
cross shareholding of, say, 20 
per cent. 

For BA the link would have 
big advantages, helping its US 
dnve and increasing its thrust 
into South America. But it 
will complicate its relation- 
ship with USAir where it has 
nearly 25 per cent 

It should produce a high fly- 
ing profit advance -say 26 per 
cent to £ 5 82 m. If the AA deal 
has been concluded BA would 
probably need a rights issue. 


Any cash call could be ac- 
companied by some heaefy pro- 
jections. Most observers 
believe airlines are entering the 
stage when a shortage of ca- 
pacity allows them to widen 
margins by lifting prices. 

Although there is a chitdi of 
FT-SE constituents reporting 
this week it is a presentation 
from one of the so-called bio 
babes which could have the 
most telling impact on the 
market. 

British Biotech, which has 
soared from 426 p in July to lop 
£ 30 -it closed at 2 ^S 45 p on Fri- 
day - is due to release details 
of its proposed cancer drug, 
Marimastat, at a US confer- 
ence tomorrow. 

If the drug fails to live up to 
the heady expectations flying 
around then the bio babes 
could be quickly dumped on to 
their sick bedk There is so 
much blue sky in the sector 
there is no room for disap- 
pointment 

Last week the bio babes 


:d pe 

mancc. British Biotech, how- 
ever, displayed remarkable 
resilience considering the huge 
profits waiting to be taken, slip- 
ping just UOp. 

It was an uneventful week; 
Fbotae gave a little ground and 
the supporting index drifted 
lower. This week is likely to be 
jo « as indecisive. 

Mariks & Spencer, with final 
figures tomorrow, is unlikely to 
create much excitement. By its 
own exacting standards it had 
a disappointing year and prof- 
its arc likely to emerge around 
£ 980 m against 5 SQ 1 . 9 m, On the 
home front, poor clothing sales 
have taken their toll ana food 
sales have not grown as much 
as hoped. 

Cable & Wireless figures 
on Thursday may come as an 
anti-climax after the board- 
room upheaval, the on-off-on 
and then off again merger 
talks with BT and the ap- 
pointment of a new supremo, 
Richard Brown, who assumes 


Ms new duties on 1 July, The 
results could be encouraging. 

Nat West Securities is look- 
ing for £l, 230 m against 
£l, 144 m. 

Land Securities, on 
Wednesday, could announce a 
slight fall m NAV and profits 
down 3 per cent to £ 233 m. 

For the first time the name 
Gtaunorangje wfli feature in a 
profit announcement The fa- 
mous Scotch whisky group has 
just changed its name from 
Macdonald Martin to reflect its 
leading brand and could be in 
a celebratory mood on Thurs- 
day with profits coming out at 
£ 6 . 6 m against £ 5 . 7 m. 

It is one of the dwindling 
band with two classes of share 
-high and low powered There 
are hopes it will democratise its 
voting structure with Geoffrey 
Mandrell, a leading light at 
ProShare, the shareholder 
pressure group, the company's 
chairman. Perhaps the new 
name will be followed bv a 
votes for all share structure. 
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Nuclear sell-off to fall £lbn short of target 'w* 


MICHAEL HARRISON 

The sale of Britain's nudear 
power stations, is expected to 
raise £lbn less than the Gov- 
ernment had forecast. The pri- 
vatisation of British Energy will 

realise only £1.5bn-£2bn- bare- 
ly one-third of its asset value. 

The flotation, which is sched- 
uled to take place in mid-July, 
bad been expected to bring in 
about £2.6bn. But the Govern- 
ment's advisers have been 
forced to reduce their esti- 
mates sharply because of an 
expected drop in electricity 
pool prices. 


This means the proceeds 
hum the sale will not be enough 
to cover the shortfall in funds 
needed to meet the liabilities of 
the ageing Magnox reactors 
which are being left in the pub- 
lic sector. 

When the industry was split 
into two a year ago, and the sale 
announced of the more modem 
reactors, the Magnox liabilities 
were put at £83bn compared 
with £5.9bn already in the kit- 
ty. The Government said it 
would make up the shortfall — 
£2.6bn - from the proceeds of 
the flotation. 

Zn March, the broking arm of 


BZW, the investment bank ad- 
vising the Government on the 
sale, estimated that British 
Energy would be worth £2.4bn 
to £2.Sbn based on likely cash 
flows over the next five years. 

But ABN Amro Hoare Gov- 
ett, the compny's brokets, are 
set to publish a report this 
week indicating a much lower 
valuation. The report is not 
expected to specify any price 
range but it will set out a 
dividend range which, together 
with pool price sensitivities, 
indicates a value of less than 
£2 bn. 

Merrill Lynch, the US 


investment house which took 
over Smith New Court is un- 
derstood to take an even more 
pessimistic view on price. The 
Hoare Govett study will be fol- 
lowed by a wave of research re- 
ports from banks appointed to 
manage the flotation including 
Cazenove, HSBC Investment 
Bank, Morgan Stanley and 
Paribas Capital Markets. 

British Energy’s capital struc- 
ture is now largely in place. Its 
assets have been been written 
down by £3bn to £5bn, the 
Government has agreed to 
write off almost £lbn of debt 
and the liabilities it will take with 


Labour threatens end to 
Railtrack ‘gravy train’ 


NIC CICOTTI 

Labour warned hundreds of 
thousands of small investors in 
Rail track last night that returns 
on their newly bought shares 
will fall far short of their 
expectations if the party wins the 
next election. 

Q are Short, the party’s shad- 
ow transport spokeswoman, 
said Labour would force Rail- 
track to use the proceeds from 
land sell-ofls on improvements 
to its infrastructure rather than 
payouts to shareholders. 

Ms Shorts' toughest warning 
yet on the fate of Railtrack 
shareholders under Labour 
came as more than 660,000 
looked set to reap instant prof- 
its of about 15 per cent when 
trading begins on the stock 
market today. 

The £1.9bn sale of the com- 
pany that owns the railways’ 
trade and signalling network was 
heavily oversubscribed, spark- 
ing criticism from Labour that 
it had been privatised on the 
cheap. 


“I just hope that small in- 
vestors have taken note of 
Labour’s proposals for RaQ- 
track," Ms Short said. “We 
have tried to be absolutely 
straight and made it dear that 
Labour will stop the gravy train. 

“If land which Railtrack owns 
is sold it will have to be used first 
and foremost on real investment 
and to reduce track access 
charges in order to promote the 
greater use of public transport. 
That will undoubtedly affect the 
rate of return for investors in 
future. 1 ' 

SBC Warburg, the Govern- 
ment’s adviser in the sell-off, 
announced yesterday that more 
than 44 per cent of applicants 
would receive the amount of 
shares they applied for, while 97 
per cent per cent will receive 
some shares. 

Investors who applied for 
shares through the UK public 
offer will pay 190p for the first 
of two instalments, 10 pence less 
than applications through the 
international offer. The total 
price of each share was set yes- 


terday at 390p for institutions 
and 380p for private investors, 
at the fop end of expectations 
in the City. 

The eventual number of ap- 
plications for shares was about 
a third of the uearfy two million 
who first registered an interest 
in Railtrack's privatisation, 
leading Labour to dahn that its 
warnings, in prospectuses sent 
to all registering investors, had 
been heeded by many potential 

app licants 

Ms Short said yesterday: 
“You can sell anything if you sell 
it cheaply enough and this is a 
phenomenally cheap price. 
Railtrack owns large parcels of 
land in every single city centre 
in the land. It is a phenomenal 
sweetener.” 

Her colleague Brian Wilson, 
another Labour shadow trans- 
port spokesman, claim ed Rail- 
trade was actually worth £6bn_ 

Ms Short added that al- 
though Labour was powerless 
to prevent the big dividend 
payouts in year one that bad 
made the share offer so attrac- 


live, its controls over Railtrack 
would curb any future cash 
handouts. 

Sir George Young, the Trans- 
port Secretary, said cm BBC 
TV’s On The Record: “The tax- 
payer is not just getting £1.9bn. 
Railtrack is taking over more 
than half a billion pounds’ 
worth of debt which will be re- 
paid to the Government, bring- 
ing it up to about £2-6bn, which 
is roughly what the net asset val- 
ue was the last time there was 
a balance sheet” 

Sir George added that had 
the sell-off not taken place, 
the Government would have 
been faced with infrastructure 
spending of £lbn a year. Pri- 
vatisation meant Railtrack 
would now be freed from the 
Treasury constraints on the 
public sector and thus able to 
get fresh funds from the City. 

And be denied the intention 
was to run the network down. 
“At from closing lines, we’re 
actually opening lines.... We’ve 
opened, or reopened 220 
stations. The last Labour gov- 


h into the private sector have 
been set at £3.9bn. 

But despite the huge debt 
write-down, the Government 
has decided that British Energy 
must be priced at a level which 
guarantees a successful sale 
and takes into account the 
possibility that pool prices will 


British Energy is dependent 
on pool prices since its eight 
power stations - Advanced Gas 
Cooled Reactors and the 
Sizewell B Pressurised Water 
Reactor are all baseload 
stations, which have no control 
over the price they are paid. 


BZW’s £2.4bn-£2.8bn valua- 
tion assumed that pool prices 
would be 2.4p a unit and that 
the stations would operate with 
a load factor of KL5 per cent 
compared with 74 per cent 
achieved in 1994/95. However, 
it also said that a collapse in 
pool prices to 2p a unit would 
wipe £75Qm off the sale value 
while early closure of one of its 
stations would knock a further 
£500m off the price. 

The latest brokers’ forecasts 
take , a modi more cautious 
view both of pool prices and 
capacity utilisation. 

Political and regulatory risks 


are regarded as less of a threat 
to the flotation. Dr Robert 
Hawley. British Energy’s duet 
executive, has had a senes of 
recent meetings with senior 
Labour Party figures and s 
thought to have been reassured 
that in government it would nei- 
ther seek to renationalise the 
industry nor levy a punitive 
windfall tax. 

Meanwhfle, British Energy is 
less exposed to direct action 
from the industry regulator 
Professor Stephen Littlechild, 
because its prices are not con- 
trolled. unlike those of the 
regional electricity companies, 




and it has no direct influence’ 
over pool {Rices, unlike National 
Ftower and RwrerGen. 

Just under one-third of the 
shares will be held back for the 
public with the remainder sold 
to UK and international insti- 
tutions through a book-building 
exercise which will also set the 
actual share price. 

The pathfinder prospectus 
is due out in the middle of next 
month after which Dr Hawley 
and British Energy’s chairman 
John Robb wfll embark on an 
international roadshow to sell 
the offer to investors in the US. 
Japan and Europe. 



Screen time: Officials fine-tuning the allocation of Railtrack shares for today’s launch Photograph: Kalpesh Lsthigra 


eminent closed about 600. So 
I'm in the business of expand- 
ing, investing, b uilding , im- 
proving - not shrinking and 
cutting and closing.’’ 

The allocation of shares 
means that 483 per cent trill gp 
through the UK public offer, 
with a further 10-2 per cent via 


the retail tender. SBC Warburg 
said yesterday that of the 136 
million shares applied for 
through the retail tender, 323 
million were personal equity 
plan (PEP) bids. All PEP bids 
were met in frill, with other bid- 
ders receiving a further 12 mfl- 
tiem shares, 1,000 per applicant 


The average number of 
shares applied for was 657. 

The allocation for those who 
registered with one of the Gov- 
ernment's 110 Share Shops will 
be in full up to 300 shares. This 
falls to 3 15 for 400 shares applied 
for and 330 for 500 shares, even- 
tually tapering off to a maximum 


of 510 for 2,000 applications. No 
shares will be distributed to 
those who applied for more 
than 2400i A small minority, 
mosttyamcmg the 13JX)0 who ap- 
plied through the public offer Iwt 
did not register with a Share 
Shop first wffl receive no shares 
if they applied for more than 600. 


Biotech investors await crucial results for cancer ‘blockbuster’ 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 

Investors in Britain's fledgling 
biotechnology face another 
rofler-coasterride this week with 
British Biotech, the nearest the 
industry gets to a blue-chip stock, 
expected to announce the results 
of crucial trials of its potentially 
blockbusting anti-cancer drug, 
MarimastaL 

ll was the euphoria sur- 
rounding the early results of 
these tests which, back in 
November, transformed the sec- 
tor almost overnight from a 


group of loss-making companies 
which few took seriously into one 
now valued at a staggering£4bo. 

British Biotech's shares, worth 
£10.43 before Novembers an- 
nouncement, have since soared 
to £28.45, up45pon Friday, valu- 
ing the company at around 
£1.6bn and putting it within 
striking distance of a place in the 
leading FT-SE100 index. 

Manmastat is potentially one 
of the holy gratis of pharma- 
ceutical research. The technol- 
ogy, which blocks the enzymes 
crucial to the growth and spread 


of canoes, is seen as a key break- 
through. Early test results ap- 
peared to show that, as well as 
slowing the rate of growth of 
cancels, it operates across a 
broad range of types of the dis- 
ease, which affects29m new pa- 
tients annually. 

This is in contrast to existing 
treatments such as Caiboplatin 
and Taxol, marketed by Bristol 
Myers Squibb of the US, which 
cover two or, at best three can- 
cer areas. Success with Marima- 
stat would open up a market 
estimated at around £7bn a year. 


UK urges OECD study 
on corporate tax breaks 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

The Government will call this 
week for the industrialised 
countries to assess whether the 
competition to attract foot- 
loose multinational businesses 
through favourable taxation is 
harmful. 

It will propose that the 
Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, 
the rich countries' think tank 
which holds its annual meeting 
in Paris this week, should launch 
a wide study of how tax systems 
in different countries affect in- 
ternational investment flows. 
The study, which would take at 
least 12 months to complete, 
could form the basis for a new 
agreement on international tax- 
ation which would prevent the 
tax system being used deliber- 
ately to lure investors. 

Britain will also push for a 


new round of international 
trade Uberabsatian, issuing a call 
for^lobal free trade by the year 

Although other states are 
likely to agree to the tax study, 
the call for freer trade is ex- 
pected to meet some resistance 
as existing negotiations on ar- 
eas such as telecommunica- 
tions and audio-visual trade 
have run into the sand. 

The World Trade Organisa- 
tion itself the multi-laterai body 
which would have to lead a new 

negotiating round, will resist tak- 
ing on such a challenge before 
it has resolved its own teething 
troubles and wrapped up issues 
left over from the Uruguav 
Round of negotiations. 

The British move follows a 
similar call by Sir Leon Brittan, 
the EU’s trade supremo. How- 
ever, some also see it as an at- 
tempt to deflect demands by 
some countries, led by France 


and the US, to write minimum 
social standards into trade 
agreements. This row, which 
emerged at the Group of Seven 
jobs summit in Lille last month, 
will resurface at the OECD’ s el- 
egant chateau headquarters in 
Fhris this week. 

Those in favour of so-called 
social clauses argue that they 
are an effective way to outlaw 
practices such as bonded and 
child labour which allow some 
developing countries to 
produce unfairly cheap goods. 
Britain, along with Japan and 
Germany, sees increa sing pros- 
perity in the Third World - 
whichdependson trade-asibe 
solution to unacceptable 
practices. 

The French and Americans, 
however, want to put proposals 
on social clauses to the first an- 
nual meeting of the World 
Trade Organisation. This wffl be 
held in Singapore in December. 


The November results were 
encouraging about four can- 
cers: colorectal; prostate; pan- 
creatic; and ovarian. One-third 
of the sample showed a fall or 
at least no rise in cancer anti- 
gens, protein markers in the 
blood which reveal the presence 
and strength of the disease. A 
further 26 per cent showed a re- 
duction in the rate of increase 
in antigens. 

The number of patients in- 
volved in these so-called phase 
II trials have since been in- 
creased from over 200 to clos- 


er to 500. More importantly, the 
94 guinea pigs for whom rea- 
sonable data was available wfli 
by now have increased signifi- 
cantly, although the company 
will not say to what leveL 
The main update on Tuesday 
will cover the US studies being 
conducted on Marimastafs ef- 
fectiveness against pancreatic 
and ovarian cancers. A general 
briefing in London will coincide 
with presentations on the two 
US trials at the meeting of the 
American Society of Clinical 
Oncology in Philadelphia, the 


biggest annual gathering of spe- 
cialist cancer doctors and re- 
searchers in the US. 

As well as confirming the 
earlier results, analysts will be 
seeking reassurance that the 
anti-cancer activity of the drug 
is maintained at the lower dos- 
es required to reduce side- 
effects. The early tests showed 
that very high levels of the drug 
had been absorbed into the 
bloodstream, but four patients 
suffered pains in the shoulder 
and hands. It is hoped that re- 
ducing the dose to eliminate 


Barclays enlists hi-tech 
helper to vet borrowers 


PETER RODGERS 

Business Editor 

Barclays has completed the 
installation of a new comput- 
erised corporate lending system 
that it claims wiD prevent a 
repeat of the sudden catastrophic 
emergence of bad debts that hit 
the bank after the last recession. 

The system, called Lending 
Advisor (sic), now covers 1300 
managers in 350 branches and 
regional offices and 60,000 busi- 
ness customers ranging in 
turnover from £500,000 to large 
companies, though not the really 
big multinationals. 

David Wjyroouth, director of 
corporate services, said: “In the 
late 1980s nobody knew they 
were hitting an iceberg until they 
smashed into it and started to 
sink. With this you can see the 

iceberg much earlier. There is an 

early warning capability in this 
that is very important-" 


The system helps bank man- 
agers assess (he creditworthiness 
of their customers by loading 
financial information about the 
company on to the computer, 
which compares the business to 
its peers and flags possible areas 
of concern thrown up by the 
figures. 

It also projects the company’s 
financial performance and 
shows the impact of changing 
business plans on cash needs. 

Managers input their own 
views on the company, the 
industry in which it operates, its 


records and even their ethics. 
The system highlights any 
conflicts between this judge- 
mental information and the 
finan cial data. 

The immediate objective of 
the system is to speed up lend- 
ing decisions to companies and 
make them more consistent 
around the bank. 


Mr Weymouth denied that 
the computer system automat- 
ed corporate lending in the 
same way as credit scoring for 
personal loans. Decisions are 
still taken by managers and the 
computer does not make rec- 
ommendations about whether 
to make a loan, how much it 
should cost or what security 
should be put up. 

But because of the improve- 
ments in credit analysis brought 
in by the new system, many 
more decisions can be taken at 
branch and regional office level 
than in the past 

Mr Weymouth said: “Man- 
agers will have considerably 
more autonomy so they will be 
allowed to make faster deci- 
sions." Where the computer 
analysis shews borrowers are in 
the good risk to medium risk 
range, then decisions will be 
taken at lower levels in the 
h ank. 
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these pains will not affect the 
drug’s efficacy. 

What will happen to shares in 
the wake of die test results is 
anyone’s guess. Bill Blair of 
Greig Middleton, one of the bulls 
of the stock, reckoned Tues- 
day’s data could justify a share 
price of£3& But Steve Plug at the 
brokers Barclays de Zoete Wfedd 
counters "an awful lot has to be 
right to justify the current share 
price". 

If Manmastat achieves its 
minimum expectations, the 
shares may not move much or 


even drift bade a tittle. Much will 
depend on anecdotal evidence 
accompanying the strict scien- 
tific data, he suggests, but "this 
stock is being driven by sheer 
market lust, by greed and fear". 

Whatever happens, this drug 
remains a very long way from the 
market. As Mr Flag said, phase 
1 and phase H drugs trials "arc 
all about the company convinc- 
ing itself that the drug is worth 
continuing with and phase in is 
all about convincing the regu- 
lators, who can be a much 
tougher proposition.” 
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The view that the 
UK is destined for 
a ‘third division’ 
economic 
■future ignores 
its potential for 
rapid growth, write 
Martin Weale 
and Garry Young 


Britain takes pole position for global ‘catch up’ 


^.S^h-speaking countries had 
2°„ flhe highest Living standards in the 
world. Since then Britain had fallen behind, 

-£• r e 4 r °P® an countries and then 

P an- Inis was indeed the continuation of 
?k£ I iolif s whicil hcfi 311 towards the end of 
1? ■ L? entui y- Rapid growth elsewhere in 
“f 1 raises the prospect that Britain 
South Korea and Taiwan. 
It has already fallen behind Singapore. 

Britain seems to have resisted an mher- 
em tendency ^ or economies to “catch ap" 
wtn the most prosperous country - the Unit- 
ed States. This catch-up process may be fast, 
as in the case of the rar East, or it may be 
slow. Barriers to economic growth-obstacles 
to the efficient use of economic resources - 
may be difficult to identify, but their removal 
can lead to growth spurts like that of China 
after decades of stagnation. And their pres- 
ence may also mean that some countries fail 
to catch up with the United Stales completely. 

As the chart shows, Britain actually slippe d 
relative to the United States in the 1970s, but 
has made up ground since 1980. Trance and 
Germany made steady but slow progress and 
Japan much faster progress. Income levels 
per capita in continental Europe are still be- 
low those in the United States, but any caich- 
up is slow. Japan’s recent recession may 
indicate that it, too, is catching up much more 
slowly now, its per capita income level is still 
well below that of the United States. 

Recent work at the National Institute sug- 
gests that Britain’s growth rate since 1970 
may have been reduced by poor demand 
management leading to three deep reces- 
sions. But the view that Britain is condemned 
for ever to a third division is probably 
mistaken. 

In both the short and the long run it ap- 
pears that Britain has room for relatively 


rapid growth, allowing us to reduce the gap 
with both continental Europe and with the 
United States. If tins growth is realised, in- 
flation may well stay above the Government’s 
target of two and a half per cent per annnm 
(which is an upper limit and not the centre 
of a target range) but there is not likely to 
be any retain to the inflation of the fare 1!«&. 

In the shot term the level of potential out- 
put, and thus the room for economic growth 
depends broadly on the level and quality of 
capital and labour available in the economy. 


potential supply of labour and capital exceed 
their current use. But it us very difficult and 
(pile foolish to attempt to give precise es- 
timates of the “output gap”, as an indicator 
of the scope for economic growth without 
an increase in inflation; indeed the magni- 
tude of the inflationary pressures which re- 
sult from dosing the gap almost certainly 
depend on the speed with which the gap is 
dosed. This means that it is much more help- 


ful to consider the growth prospects of the 
economy in general terms that it is to try to 
measure an output gap. 

In the short term demand and supply are 
probably in reasonable balance. There are 
no obvious signs of domestically generated 
inflationary pressure. This is especially true 
in the labour market where average earnings, 
which can usually be expected to grow in real 
terms in line with the growth rate of pro- 
ductivity, are still rising relatively slowly. 

Nor are there any particular sectors of the 
economy where demand appears to be out- 
stripping supply. This time last year, there 
were fears that demand in the manufactur- 
ing sector might be getting too strong. But 
since then d eman d ha s s tagnated as dorriffstic 
demand has switched to services and exter- 
nal demand has slowed down. In the mean- 
time, fixed investment in manufacturing grew 
by over 7 per cent last year, thereby raising 
the potential output of that sector. 

This suggests that there is some room in 
the short term for the economy to expand 



at a faster rate than its long-term potential 
and so absorb some of the output gap. but 
it is difficult to estimate just how for this 
process can go. Part of the difficulty is that 
the level of potential output may itself be af- 
fected by bow fast the economy is allowed 
to grow. This is because it depends in part 
on existing levels of fixed «^ pit?l and human 
skifls which can be built up when the need 
arises. This can be achieved more easily when 
time is available for the necessary investment. 

In the long run, the only constraint on the 
potential output of the economy is the 
amount of labour available. Other factors like 
physical capital and human skills can be ad- 
justed to what is needed. At present, the 
amount of unused labour is at historically 
high levels. We hear a great deal about the 
increased number of women who now par- 
ticipate in the labour force, but it is not as 
well appreciated that the proportion of 
people of working age who are not working 
is far higher than was the norm in the 1960s 
and 1970s. Bart of the explanation lies in the 
eariy retirement of men and in the increased 
participation of young people in higher ed- 
ucation as well as the much higher rate of 
unemployment that we are now used to. 

It seems very likely that the degree of non- 


participation would fall if more jobs became 
available. This does not mean that men who 
have retired early would return to work, 
although this may happen in some cases, or 
that students would give up their courses to 
take jobs. Rather it means that the next 
generation of men would not choose eariy 
retirement and the next generation of 
school-leavers would take jobs rather than 
moving into higher education. 


of the economy is now likely to be higher than 
rates of growth seen over the past because 


there is a substantial pool of unused labour 
resources to draw from. In addition, im- 
provements to the working of the economy 
and management changes in the public sec- 
tor are likely to have raised the productivi- 
ty growth of each individiial worker. For this 
reason wc now expect that the long-run rate 
of growth of potential output in the UK econ- 
omy is 17 per cent per annum, substantial- 
ly higher than the average rate of growth of 
1.85 per cent seen between 1973 and 1990. 
While these numbers may not seem very dif- 
ferent it is worth noting that it takes 38 years 
for an economy to double its output if it grows 
at 1.8 per cent per annum; this is accom- 
plished in only 26 years if it grows at 2.7 per 
cent per annum. 

In our latest forecast published today in 
the National Institute Economic Review we 
predict that economic growth will rise from 
23 per cent this year to 33 per cent in 1997 
and remain above three per cent for the rest 
of the decade. Above-trend growth of this 
nature will help to use up the slack in the 
economyand help unemployment to fall 
further. This mil also allow real incomes to 
increase in a sustainable way and, eventu- 
ally, lead to an improvement In economic 
weD-being. These growth rales are faster than 
those which seem likely in continental 
Europe and the US. After a century of poor 
economic performance, it looks as though 
things are moving in Britain's favour. 

Martin Weale is Director of the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research and 
a member of the Treasury 's panel of indepen- 
dent adiisers. GanyYoungis a Research Feihni- 
at the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research, The NI wwi the Indepen- 
dent 's golden gfxru award fa- the best economic 
forecast in 1995. 


M&S challenged 
over ‘crony-packed’ 
works council 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

Marks & Spencer's image as 
one of Britain’s most enlight- 



leged refusal to allow indepen- 
dent representation for its 
workers. The stores group is un- 
der threat of court action for 
failing to establish a freely- 
elected works council under 
• European law. 

Unions in Britain, Ireland, 
France and Belgium accuse the 
high street giant of packing a 
"quisling" works council with 
“hand-picked cronies". Unless 
M&S allows union involvement 
in the establishment of a fresh 
consultative framework by 22 
September, court proceedings 
will follow on the Continent. 

Despite the Governments 
opt-out from the social chapter 
of the Maastricht Trea ty, Marks 
& Spencer, along with other 
British-based multinationals of 
rimftar sire, must set up a freely 
elected works council to consult 
employees and inform them 
about important business deci- 
sions. The opt-out allows them 
to exclude British workers, but 
no organisation has so far cho- 
sen to do so. 

Companies can set up a vol- 
untary system until 22 Septem- 
ber. but after that date a 
European directive allows em- 
ployees to object where they be- 


lieve it is unrepresentative. If the 
courts accept union contentions 
over Marks & Spencer’s polity, 
a statutory Special Negotiating 
Body has to be established that 
would draw up a new council 
strcu^urewifothehdpofunions. 

The case for union involve- 
ment on the Continent appears 
stronger than in Britain. Marks 
recognises unions for collective 
bargaining in mainland Eu- 
rope. but not in this country. 

Tbm Hayes, an Irish specialist, 
on works councils, who is close 
to the unions involved, says 
that litigation may not end with 
the establishment of the formal 
negotiating group. Irish and 
continental unions are deter- 
mined to object to any body 
which would force them to sit 
alongside non-union represen- 
tatives, he says. They are 
expected to insist on the in- 
volvement of Usdaw, the British 
shopworkers’ union. 

Bui Connor, deputy general 
secretary of Usdaw, conceded 
that his union only had a “tiny" 
membership at Marks in 
Britain. He alleged that Usdaw 
members had been forced to 
leave the union by intimidatory 
management tactics. He point- 
ed out, however, that Labour is 
committed to introduce legis- 
lation to force union recognition 
where employees wanted it 

Mr Connor said; “The 
problem for individual employee 
representatives on works coun- 


cils as opposed to union mem- 
bers, sthm they wffl not have the 

back-up to argue a detailed 
case. They wiD also be too fright- 
ened to say boo to a goose. It 
looks like being a forte. They 
would simply be quisling bodies 
made up of hand-picked croniesT 
John Monks, TUC general 
secretary, said management at 
Marks had set up the elections 
to its works council without any 
union participation so the com- 
pany could not argue that rep- 
resentatives were freely elected- 
Brian Hudsphh of Marks A 
Spencer said the company de- 
cided to establish a works coun- 
cil in March last year as a 
positive approach to indude all 
staff in the European Commu- 
nity in the future direction erf the 
business. He said that article 13 
of the directive concerned, 
which covers the voluntary es- 
tablishment of works councils, 
did not impose any structure or 
procedure and Maries therefore 
followed election methods in 
each country which reflected the 
law or established practice. 

“Staff elected to the council 
who are union members have 
the opportunity to seek advice 
through their union, thereby 
continuing the positive role 
that it can play in helping to en- 
sure the success of the council” 
The company has denied 
using intimidation to dissuade 
employees in Britain from 
union membership. 


National Grid set to dispose of Energis stake 


MICHAEL HARRISON 

The National Grid is reviving 
plans to sell off a stake in its 
telecommunications business 
Energis to an international tele- 
coms operator. 

The company, which runs 
Britain’s network of high- 
voltage power transmission 
lines, bad talks about bringing 
AT&T; the giant US telecoms 
group, on board as a partner 
some months ago. 

Although those discussions 
broke down, the Grid is keen to 
reactivate partnership talks now 


that it has been floated off as a 
separately quoted company in- 
dependent from the 12 regional 
electricity companies. 

The Grid bas also brought in 
a senior BT executive, Michael 
Grabiner, since then to run 
Energis. The business is valued 
at about £400m and the Grid 
might be prepared to sell up to 
49 percent of its holding to the 
right partner or group of 
partners. 

Energjs now has 12,000 cus- 
tomers, including the travel 
agents Thomas Cook, the BBC, 
Reuters, Lloyds Bank and 


Richard Branson's airline Vir- 
gin Atlantic, which signed up 
last week. 

The planned sale of a stake 
in Energis comes as the Grid 
prepares for a tough round of 
meetings in coming months 
with industry regulator Profes- 
sor Stephen LittJechild over a 
new five-year price cap for the 
transmission business. 

The Grid management is ex- 
pected to aigue strongly that the 
new price controls should not 
be any more stringent than the 
present formula which limits in- 
creases to RPI minus three. The 


review by Ofgas, the gas indus- 
try regulator, of Transco's 
charges, is understood to have 
increased the chances that Of- 
fer's review of the Grid will pro- 
duce similarly steep price cuts. 

On a like-for-like basis. Na- 
tional Grid could face cuts in its 
t ransmissi on prices of between 
18 per cent and 32 per cent, ac- 
cording to SBC Warburg, the in- 
vestment bank. Since 1992 the 
Grid has achieved a 30 per cent 
reduction in operating costs, 
from £50Qm to £350m, and ar- 
gues that it has cut its prices to 
competitive market levels. 


The new price regime is set 
to take effect from April 1997 
and run until 2002 Over that 
period the Grid expects capital 
expenditure to reach about 
£l.lbn and has targeted further 
efficiency improvements of 13 
per cent a year. That would 
mean another 400-500 job cuts 
through the demanning of sub- 
stations and a programme 
known as Vision 2000, under 
which regional control centres 
are being closed down and their 
operations relocated at the new 
national control centre near 
Wokingham. Berkshire. 


In Brief 


• Simon Weinstock, son of the founder of GEC, has died of 
cancer at the age of 44. a family spokesman said yestoriay. Lord 
Weinstock’s son had been commercial director and a board mem- 
ber of the General Electric Company, one of Britain s largest 
industrial companies, since 1987. He was also a major sharehoklCT 
in the electronics, defence and engineering group which be joined 
in 1982 from SG Warburg. Lord Weinstock, 71, who is to step 
down as managing director of the conglomerate later this year 
after more than 30 years in charge, made no secret at onestage 
of his desire for his only son to take over. But the idraappeared 
to win little support from either Simon or City analysts. Simon 
was closely involved in the family’s horse racing interna. 
Among ihtnr many triumphs was the Epsom Derby victory of Tfoy 
in 1979. He leaves a widow, Laura, and three daughters. 

• The Institute of Directors believes there is ^flerable op- 
posiiion to a national minimum wage among UK *rectors_Ke- 
soonscs to a discussion paper showed many directors also believe 
lEny increases at the bottom end of the wage srafa would put 
pressure on differentials and ultimately push up costs. The m- 
SSon was that jobs would then be pot at nsfe by attempts to 
contain those costs. There was also widespread concern that a 
Sim wage would he very difficult to police and ffiat would 
put the honest businessman at a competitive disadvantage. 

• The steady upward trend in consumer spending on plastic ante 

• debit cards in April, according to statics 
from the Credit Card Research Group. Despite the exceptio - 
allv rood weather which boosted expenditure last yeaMP®Q 

to- April 1995. 

cure Communications, __ ad jj, a £>m campaign will be shown 

vision ^ first advertising for Mer- 
its evening on Channel ■ ^ Grayson, who was 

cury since the demise of Harry 
phased out in 1994. 

consuming’ or “very time-consuming . 


BA staff 
on target 
for profit 


nic cicutti 

Around 55,000 British Airways 
staff are set to receive substan- 
tial cash or shares payouts if the 
company achieves the pre-tax 
profits forecast by most analysts. 
The payments, which could be 
worth several thousand pounds 
each, are part of an expected 
£100m bonus scheme. 

The bonuses, worth the 
equivalent of up to four weeks’ 
pay per employee, wifi be trig- 
gered if tiie company an- 
nounces annual proms of 
around £5 70m or more today, 
as expected. 

Even if it does not. BA staff 
are almost certain to receive sig- 
nificant bonus payments, fixed 
at a week’s salary for each 
£ 100 m of profits above a certain 
limit Last year’s limit was set 
at£269m. 

Tb achieve the£570m target, 
BA would have to increase its 
profits 74 per cent above the 
previous year's result of £327m. 
However, this is cut to a 26 per 
cent profits rise once the £125m 
write-down of BAs holding in 
USAir is stripped out of the 
1994/95 results. 

The company’s scheme 
assumes a minimum weekly 
wage for all its employees, 
meaning that the minimum 
bones paid out in the event of 
the profits: forecast being met 
would be £1,200. 
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PHONEMM 

FREECALL 050005 1996 


3rd Boot® St James’s Street 
loodonSWl 

leading the uxty in Compute 
Tech nofcgy 



Free-lance from and into English from 
different languages. 

Technical and general material Large volumes. 
Only translators with own computer. Access to 
modem and/or fax an asset. 

Mail or fax CV to: 
klionra s.a. 

157, Av. Brogmann 
B-1190 Brussels, Belgium 
Fax: +32 2 345 1005 
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SHAKE OUR SUCCESS 


A Company wkh a new and unique but proven product aeflmg lo 
retdcc and oacfc semis, m^endy requires Djsrfucc on 
a Naftual Basis id asrerae io expand on das success, Full 


jotr as yran Eiriusive lanay. Local semras now being amnged. 
Please ring 01787 478762 and speak to 
Terry Forrester 

for details of this excellent opportunity. 


WHY? 


WHY ARE THEY ALL RE-MORTGAGING? 

WHY ARE THEY PAYING LESS? 

WHY ARE THEY NOW BETTER OFF? 

WHY? WHY? WHY? 

Why dont you increase the cash in your pocket 
Phone 0181 422 3159 _ A y ¥ nm MAwi r g m an 


WORK ! ROM 
I IOMI 


'6-7tamspermsb 
'Using Home Computer 

• Proven Stock Market 
Software 

’Foil 3 years back figures 

*FuU training given 

* Ene!!en» After Saks Service 

Price £5900 Inc VAT 

[Ioterdata 

“■ — 3 OK.UHIB) 

2nd Floon Windsor House, 
55 St James’s St 
London SVri 



Services 


Official distributors of 


HU 

Hanes 


itSfflRTS, 

[sweats! 

PfllBSl 
1 6APSI 


For fo&ttP fBCESatsbttoctt&i 

SteP&Screen 

Q»p Btftftp, VWxte, fya & Mfw NE15 SRV 
TEL- (0191) 223 0226 FAJb-ptftl) 229 82SS 

PTl utjorQaacfiateeevtaii SC 


NOTICE 
TO READERS 


are 


payings 


To 

advertise 
in this 
section 
please call 
David 
Owen 
on 

0171 293 
2338. 


Opportunities 
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m 


on&y 


Iking 


io'r& 

a dealership is fhe answer 


LIFE TIME Numbers arc the newest 
product in the communkarioas market. 
Sooo everyone will expect rokcep ooc 
□umber for lift, to cake alb an yw her e in 
the UK, on any phone they choose. 

Now yoa can become an authorised 
dealer in this Gut growing new market. 


I Immediate generous commission paid 
> Professional fiteranur printed FREE 
i Sell to ALL your existing contacts 
i Full training and back-up provided 



phone 

direct 


caB NOW for your FREE dealer pack 

07000 888 888 

^3^ 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

— - Ut UMITIP 

DIRECT ACCESS TO THE TELEPHONE NETWORK 



Invest in an Ostrich... 


Ostrich - ! 


Prices ron< 


£500 “ £5950 


OoiyTopQaaBtyAfricmBlackneda 
supplied, price Sodusire of— 
tivery (naming with our Adult Males) 

■FREE Insurance 

(R® Incuba t ion > At one of Eutms Largest and most modem 
incubatton faettdes 

77>fc Offer b *ofld for o Bnsftad period onfy 



MANAGEMENT 

SERVICES 

Cruiau Fads, 
Uandyfewiog, KMwaly 


uhlra 


Pim^i n t rrinni militila tmm nrfnhn 


NEE Wendy a^pnal«spa«rfO«^_ fthy» 

nrEftJHinffayfcfcgdOagkli N aiia yn ian r Sary i M r 

(01287) 267000 Fax (01267) 267100 Tlx 48232 BOEC G 

R«*e Ns» dot v«« art* Ml w ■Nfctwuf. OiuVJi farm *Ui 


r WOTBUCMWA»'I 

■Ultra Bag Only £M and > 

[MamaBe Totancodar UacMuc! 

lOofy £129. NataiamSpy Camera i 

orLrther Information Tel: 
STREETWISE BM OVATIONS* 
(81642) 576942 NOW! I 

l7YmRaaa.Smd»M»- < itoa. J 

"1514 MJ . - j 


STOPPRESS ... STOP PRESS ... STOP PRESS 


I*—. .^su— aoM panaaiiAaBtoai am 



r*' vramBMiirtuniteMitfa vttfai AloKVMaferl 
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\r\ Tal HM2 6»ta0 -M MfWWt tBFT 1*1— BT 
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Wrongful conviction 
that could cost lives 


P aint stripper very nearly 
prevented the British epi- 
demic of mad cow disease and 
the subsequent panic that peo- 
ple may have contracted brain 
disease from eating beef prod- 
ucts contaminated with the 
causative agent of Bovine 





covered that the solvent 
dichloromethane (DCM) was 
ideal for extracting fat from the 
so-called grieves - animal offal 
that has been pulped and 
heated under pressure at 
120' C. When the grieves have 
been de-fatted, the high- pro- 
tein residue is sold as cattle 
fodder. 

The fat used to be removed 
from grieves with either hexane, 
a highly flammable solvent, or 
trichlorethylene, which was 
safer but contaminated the 
product. In the early 1980s, 
the rendering industry had 


BSE might 
never have 
happened if 
we had not 
misjudged a 
solvent, says 
John Emsley 


some is converted to cart«n 
monoxide and this could affect 
people with a heart condition. 
Splashes of DCM on the skin 
can be alarmingly painfol. nut 
the effect soon wears on if tnc 
affected area is bathed with 
water, and there is no perma- 
nent damage. 

More alarming was the 


development of cancers by 
mice who were exposed to high 


already built a pilot plant using 
jlventltwas 


The main fuel tanks for two Ariane 5 rockets under construction In France 


Photograph: David Parker for ES/VSrience Photo Library 


Boost to the future? 


A t the end of this month, 
the largest rocket ever 


The new rocket Ariane 5 lifts off next week. 


built in western Europe, the 
European Space Agency's new 
Ariane 5 launcher will make its 
maiden flight Riding on the 
giant booster will be more 
than 10 years of engineering 
development and S7bn of 
investment not to mention 
the future of the European 
space industry for the next 15 
to 20 years. 

Twenty years ago, most of 
the Western world's satellites 
were lifted into orbit by Amer- 
ican rockets. Today, this dom- 
inant position has been taken 
over by the European Ariane 
4, but competition is once 
again hotting up. Hence the 
tremendous significance of 
next week's maiden flight. 

The Ariane 5 programme 
dates back to 1985 when the 
European Space Agency’s 
ministerial council - without 
the backing of the UK gov- 
ernment - gave the go-ahead 
to preliminary studies for a 
new rocket which would meet 
predicted demand for the late 
1990s and lead Europe into the 
21st century ahead of its com- 
petitors. 

Since then, between 6,000 
and 10,000 employees at 150 
European companies - mainly 
in France. Germany and Italy 
- have been working full-time 
on the new launcher. Belatedly 
recognising its mistake in vir- 
tually ignoring one of the most 
commercially viable space pro- 
jects in Europe, the UK gov- 
ernment has recently agreed to 
contribute the modest sum of 
S4.3m to the programme over 
the next four years - “Enough 
to get the flag on the side of 
the rocket,” said one disillu- 
sioned commentator. 

Ariane 5’s main task will be 


ESA still intends to play a 

. significant role in the $30bn 

On it will ride the hopes of the entire European EfeStfSS yjg 
space industry, writes Peter Bond “ 1997and2002 -™ s 


to carry large communications 
satellites into geostationary 
orbit above the equator. Offi- 
cials of the European Space 
Agency, which paid for its 
development, and of Ariane- 
sp ace, the private company 
that operates and markets the 
rockets, believe size will be a 
major factor in meeting this 
requirement. 

Standing more than 50m 
(all and weighing 750 tonnes at 
lift-off, the newcomer will be 
able to carry nearly 20 tonnes 
into low Earth orbit. How- 
ever, on most missions it will 
be required to lift one com- 
munications satellite weighing 
6.8 tonnes or two with a total 
mass of 5.9 tonnes into geo- 
stationary orbit 36,000km 
above the equator. 

power 
heavy 

payloads comes from two 
solid-fuel rocket boosters 
which stand like stilts on either 
side of the rocket. Standing 
30m tall, they are 10 times 
larger than any solid-fuel 
motors previously made in 
Europe. 

Just as important is the 
newly developed first-stage 
Vulcain rocket motor, mainly 
built by France and Germany. 
Burning 1 tonne of super- 
cooled liquid hydrogen and 
oxygen every four seconds, this 
engme will propel payloads to 
a height of 1 40km before a 
much smaller German-built 
second-stage motor completes 
the final insertion into orbit. 


Most of the awesome ] 
required to carry such heavy 


Investment in the new sys- 
tem has not been limited to the 
rocket. SI .31m has been 
ploughed into building addi- 
tional facilities at the Kourou 
spaceport in French Guiana. 
They include a brand new 
launch pad, buildings for inte- 
gration and final assembly of 
the rocket and its payload, a 
plant for manufacturing solid 
fuel, a solid booster testing 
area and aplant for production 
of liauid fuel. 

Wth the end of the Cold 
War, the market for launch ser- 
vices has recently been opened 
to competitors from the East 
in addition to the traditional 
US competition. While the 
threat from China’s Long 
March rockets has been 
dented by a series of mishaps, 
including the deaths of at least 
six people during a launch 
explosion in February, a recent 
alliance between the Russians 
and the American aerospace 
giant Lockheed-Martin Cor- 
poration has introduced a 
major new player. 

Since it has been on offer in 
the West, the Russian Proton 
rocket has earned orders for 16 
launches over the next few 
years. With an enviable record 
for reliability over three 
decades, a highly competitive 


jjrice and performance even 


letter than Ariane 5’s, the Pro- 
ton is likely to be the major 
threat to European dominance 
in the coming years. 

ESA's programme manager, 
Jacques Durand, is confident 


that the new booster will be 
able to fight off its rivals. 
“Back in 1987, we had a num- 
ber of objectives. First, to 
increase performance. This 
now appears right because the 
mass of satellites has 
increased. Then we had the 
objective of making it even 
more reliable than Ariane 4. 
This is very important in inter- 
national competition and 
attracts customers’ interest. 
Thirdly, in the production 
phase, Ariane 5 will be 10 per 
cent less costly than Ariane 4. 
All of these rectors will place 
Europe in a good position to 
face the competition.'’ 

The newcomer’s first two 
launches are regarded as test 
flights. On its maiden flight, 
Ariane 5 will be carrying four 
identical science satellites, 
known as Ouster. Together 
with the recently launched 
SOHO satellite, they will make 
up ESA’s contribution to the 
International Solar-Terrestrial 
Science Programme. 

Flying in formation above 
the Earth’s poles, Ouster will 
study how charged particles 
ejected by the Sun interact 
with the Earth’s magnetic field. 

For Ariane 5's second flight 
in October, ESA is offering a 
cut-price launch of a commer- 
cial satellite. Also on board will 
be an amateur communica- 
tions satellite and a mock-up 
of a re-entry capsule which will 
cany the agency’s hopes of one 
day developing a manned 
spacecraft. 


includes using Ariane 5 to 
deliver an automated cargo 
vehicle to the station. 

Meanwhile, ESA is already 
working towards a still more 
powerful version of Ariane 5. 
By the year 2003, the agency 
will have spent a further 
S2.6bn on uprating the rocket 
so that it wiD be capable of lift- 
ing 7.4 tonnes into orbit “It 
should be operating for at 
least another 20 years,” says 
Jacques Durand. “After 2 003 
we wiU be carrying out paral- 
lel work on a reusable launcher 
and further evolution of Ari- 
ane 5." 


DCM as the solvent It was pro- 
ducing high-grade Gat and cat- 
tle cake, free of the BSE agent 
However, before the process 
could be scaled up, a report 
fiom die US Environmental 
Protection Agency reported 
that DCM caused cancer in 
mice. British firms that 
processed abattoirwaste aban- 
doned the new solvent and 
went over to a non -solvent 
process instead. This used 
lower rendering temperatures, 
and pressed the grieves to 
extract the &L Unfortunately, 
as we now know, the BSE agent 
survived the new treatment 

DCM was also attacked from 
another quarter: environmen- 
talists accused it of damag in g 
the earth’s atmosphere because, 
like CFCs, it contains ozone- 
depleting chlorine atoms. 
Throughout these scares DCM 
continued to be the active ingre* 
dient in DIY paint strippers. 
Ironically, research has since 
shown that DCM doesnot cause 
cancer in humans, nor does it 
damage the ozone layer. 

DCM, also known by its 
older name of methylene chlo- 
ride, is a dear, volatile, non- 
flammable, colourless liquid 
with a not unpleasant odour. It 
has the molecular formula 
CH^CIa with two hydrogens 
and two chlorines attached to 
a carbon atom. DCM has a 
remarkable ability to penetrate 


hardened paint films and lift 
them off. It is used industrially 
on a large scale to clean metal 
surfaces and to dissolve oils, 
Gats, waxes, resins, rubber and 
tar. It i$ essential for the man- 
ufacture of viscose yarns, cig- 
arette filters and cellophane, 
which are made from DCM 
solutions of cellulose acetate. 

IGTs Odor-Chemicals plant 
at Runcorn, Cheshire, is 
Britain’s largest producer of 
DCM, which is made from 
methanol. Worldwide produc- 
tion is around a million tons a 


IUILW WUM I 

levels of vapour. Yet research 

on rats and hamsters showed no 

increased risk of cancer, and 
epidemiological studies on 


6*000 people who had worked 
the $t 



year, with ICI producing a fifth 
of this. Dr Martin Smith, ICTs 
Safety, Health and Environ- 
ment Manager, said: “DCM 
was. first introduced as a safer 
alternative to ether, an equally 
volatile, but dangerously flam- 
mable liquid that was common 
in hospitals and laboratories 
until the 1960s- Although DCM 
was also tried as an anaesthetic 
ft was not widely used, but it has 
proved very popular in other 
ways. A high-purity grade of 
DCM is used extensively by 
pharmaceutical and cosmetic 
manufacturers 
As with all volatile solvents. 
DCM is tightly regulated by the 
UK Health & Safety Executive. 
The safe working level in air is 
200 parts per million (ppm), 
well below the 2,000 ppm level 
that causes headaches and 
vomiting, and the 20,000 ppm 
that will cause death. Most 
DCM that enters the body is 
expelled on the breath, but 


with the solvent over many 
years showed no increased sus- 
ceptibility either. 

Dr Trevor Green, senior sci- 
entist at Zeneca’s Central Tox- 
icology Laboratory at Maccles- 
field, Cheshire, has been 
researching DCM for 10 years 
and believes there is a scientific 
explanation for the special sen- 
sitivity of mice: “They have high 
levels of an enzyme, glutathione, 
in the nudeusof each cell which 
ran activate the DCM to form 
a metabolite. This mutates the 
cell’s DNA and triggers off can- 
cer.” Although mis, hamsters 
and humans also have this 
enzyme it is not located in the 
cell’s nucleus and so does not act 
as a carcinogen. 

There are no natural sources 
of DCM, apart from small 
amounts given off by erupting 
volcanoes, and the current 
atmospheric level of 0.00005 
ppm can be attributed almost 
entirely to human activity. Even 
if more is manufactured, this 
level is unlikely to rise because 
DCM is destroyed by light and 
oxygen, and has a life-span of 
only nine months in air. It is no 
threat to the ozone layer, nor 
does it cause photochemical 
smog over cities, and the 
Department of the Environ- 
ment concludes that it has lit- 
tle effect as a greenhouse gas. 

The earlier conviction of 
DCM as a dangerous pollutant 
now looks to have been a mis- 
carriage of justice. Indeed, had 
it not been wrongly convicted, 

ft might have prevented BSE in 

Britain, thus saving the British 
beef industry and, it may yet 
turn out, human lives. 


Dr John Emsky is science writer 
in residence at Imperial College, 
London. 
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28 Sulphur's used in domes- 
tic detergent (8) 
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ACROSS 

1 Take jt easy assembling 
square base f4,4) 

5 Architectural set back? 


Band of ice? (5) 


18 City sets an example, by 


& 


10 Wonder he left Pat ar- 
ransina Prokofiev piece 


cwcm) 

11 Look irritated by ugly 

12 trai nin g gear stays, we're 
told (7) 

13 Ball game played on pitcb 
that’s highly rated (4-4) 


the sound of it (5 
20 Check underground scien- 22 
tific equipment (4,4) 

23 Australian friend’s pock- 
eting money for mixed 
drink (7) 

25 On reflection leave out 


your old man (7) 
Neil: 


26 Neil starts other work 
when all else fails (2JA6) 

27 Reach hospital inside seg- 
regated area (6) 


DOWN 

Quarter exercise in regu- 
lar group (6) 

At risk of getting hooked? 
(2-3,4) 

Dish out a red oil (71 
Shrink from depositing a 
□umber in hock (5) 
English society taken in 
by run away poet (7) 
Manage putting up with 
hard nme (5) 

It’s used for washing flan- 
nel (4,4) 

9 They attend and set off 
electoral divisions (8) 

14 Nuisance about sorting 
out study period (8) 

16 Birdie scored in golf? (9) 

17 Skinhead's not up to it, 
being lazy (8) 

19 Striking is unacceptable 
way out (7) . 

21 Moderate amateur dis- 
plays painting technique 

(7) 

Somethin* fishy about 
story involving European 
( 6 ) 

24 Swim in the dub at Hen- 
ley f5) 

25 TUrn over mainly high 
sum (5) 
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FREE 


Test to 

If 



you want to meet the partner 
of your dreams why not take 
part in our new campaign. 

Whether you are young or old 
you could find the person you have been 
looking for amongst many thousands of 
our members throughout die country, all 
seeking their special partner. 

A friend who is always there for you’ 

Someone who understands you. A partner 
who loves you and accepts you as 
you are. 

Take Part Today! 

All the couples featured in this advertisement are genuine Dateline members who 
have kindly given their permission to let us share with you a snapshot of their own 
success - just a few of the many thousands who have found love and happiness 
through Dateline. Join them. . - send in your questionnaire today. 



Here's Your Chance! 

Simply complete this questionnaire and 
send it to us today! Or call us on 
(01869) 324 100 

Yon will receive In the strictest 
confidence, entirely free of charge and 
with no obligation: 

1. The name and brief description of 
someone who could be your perfect 
partner. 

2. Our colour brochure with lots of 
information about seeking a partner and 
meeting people. 

3. A copy of our paperback "All You 
Need Is Love " (R.R.P. £3.99) 


Please complete in 
block capitals 

1. Mr □ Mrs D MsG 
Surname: ; 


3. Your personal details 

Height: 


Build: slight □ medium □ large □ 
Hair colour 


First Name: 


Dress/Looks: casual □ fashionable □ 
elegant □ sporty O 


Address: 


4. Yonr work 

Present job: 


Post Code: 


Self-employed □ employed □ 
civil servant CJ manual worker □ 
part-time □ not working □ 
unemployed □ retired □ 


K El. EASE ENCLOSE 

■ S HR. ST I f. VSN STAMPS 
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7. Your interests 

□ Wimng/Dimng 

□ Jazz/Folk music 

□ Pubs 

□ Classical music 

□ Sports/Keep fit 

O Theatre/ Arts 

□ Politics/History □ Watching TV 

□ Reading 

D Smoking 

□ Travelling 

□ Astrology 

□ Science/Tech 

□ Children 

□ Cinema 

a Homemaking 

□ Pets/Animals 

□ Gardening 

□ Pop music 

G Countryside 


I am seriously interested in meeting some- 
one through Dateline. 



Education 

O levels / GCSE*s C3 A levels □ 
Further Education □ University □ 
Technical Qualification □ 

Other - 


5. Your Personality 
G Affectionate G Fashionable 


2. Personal Information 

Marital Status: Single □ Divorced □ 
Widowed □ Separated □ 

Religion: ! 

Age: 


□ Serious 

□ Considerate 

□ Shy 

□ Romantic 


□ Practical 

□ Conventional 

□ Reliable 

□ Adventurous 



8. Details of the partner you 
would like: 


Min. age:_ 


Max. age: . 


Place of Birth: . 


Do you have children of your own? 
Yes G No □ 

If yes, how many five with you? - 


6. How would people 
who know you best 
describe you? 

□ always ready for a joke 

□ somewhat dreamy 

□ never has problems 

□ takes life a bit too seriously 

□ not easily upset 

□ always active 

□ chatty 


max. 


Height: min._ 

Don’t mind □ 

Marital status: Single □ Divorced D 
Widowed G Separated □ 

Don't mind □ 


9. Which of the three 
pictures do you prefer? 
(tick the box) 
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